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Creation of matter from energy—reverse of 
the process in the atomic bomb—is only one of 
the surprising things that can be accomplished 
with the aid of the 100,000,000-volt G-E Beta- 
tron. It can also: 


@ free particles of matter traveling at 99.99 
per cent the speed of light, 


@ produce the most powerful x-rays known 
to science, 


@ generate radiations heretofore available 
only in cosmic rays. 


The Betatron is one of the big guns used by 
G.E. in finding nuclear facts that may be im- 
portant in the production of atomic power. 


X-RAY BUSES 


Four G-E built x-ray buses have been pur- 
chased by the state of Illinois to help in the 
fight against tuberculosis. These “x-ray rooms 
on wheels” will be used to conduct a state-wide 
case-finding T.B. survey. 

X-ray buses make it possible to provide such 
service without prohibitive cost because of 
special x-ray equipment. This equipment per- 
mits the use of miniature film and cuts chest 
survey cost by 88 per cent in comparison with 
the cost of standard, large-size x-ray films. 

The State Health Departments in many 
other states are also equipped with these units 
and conduct x-ray surveys in co-operation with 
local medical groups, and T.B. associations. 





BOUNCER 
In the G-E Research Laboratory, 


scientists turn up interesting new 
substances first and look for uses 
later. 

Not so long ago they discovered 
“bouncing putty,” a lively silicone 
by-product. But no one could find a 
use for it. 

A sailor did. Hospitalized with an 
injured hand, he wanted something 
to knead in order to keep his fingers 
limber as they healed. Bouncing 
putty did the trick. 


New electronic devices worked out in G-E 
Laboratories include: 


@ a canteen machine which grills hot dogs, 
hamburgers and cheese sandwiches in 
the heat of electronic oscillator tubes, 


@ a filter which cleans air by electrically 
charging motes of dust and smoke, then 
drawing them to magnetized plates, 


@ an electron newspaper, to be delivered 
on radio waves soon in a dozen cities, 


@a super-size 16-by-22-inch screen for 
G-E television receivers. 


TWO-WAY BLANKET 


General Electric engineers have perfected an 
electric blanket with which different temper- 
atures can be maintained on both sides of a bed, 
Complete with two sets of wiring and dual-tem- 
perature control, it is possible for two people in 
the same bed to adjust the bed warmth to their 
individual needs. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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CAREERS ON AMERICAN RAILROADS 


JoHN THAYER WILLIAMSON, Director of Personnel 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company 


The performance of the American railroads was one of the miracles 
of World War II. With less equipment and less manpower they daily 
handled twice as much freight and passenger traffic as in 1917. 


One of those in the thick of the manpower shortage was Mr. William- 
son, who describes the job opportunities in railroads for those who can 


qualify. 


Mr. Williamson has been with the Burlington almost half a century, 
having entered the company’s service as a messenger in July, 1900, fol- 
lowing which he served in the traffic, operating, and personnel depart- 
ments. He has been head of the Personnel Department since 1933. 
During 1934-1935 he was the carrier member of the Railroad Retirement 


Eoard in Washington, D. C. 


Job Opportunities on American Railroads 


— no industry offers a wider va- 

riety of job opportunities than do the 
American railroads, which are among the 
largest employers of labor in the United States. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission groups 
railway employes in 128 different classifica- 
tions, embracing practically every type of 
labor, trade and profession. Add to this the 
fact that the far-flung railroad network oper- 
ates in every state of the Union,-and in almost 
every county in every state, and you begin to 
see the infinite possibilities for the young man 
or young woman in the railroad field. The 
Burlington, for instance, operates in 14 states. 
In addition, the company has representatives 


in almost all the large cities throughout the 
country. 


More than 1,300,000 men and women are 
required to operate the railroads of the United 
States. There are in America several hundred 
separate and distinct railway properties, rang- 
ing in size from roads only a few miles in 
length, operating a few locomotives and cars, 
up to large systems such as the Burlington, 
operating 11,000 miles of railroad and thou- 
sands of loeomotives and cars. Railroads never 
close down, They run twenty-four hours a 
day, every day in the year. In order to under- 
stand how a railroad is operated, a brief out- 


line of the railway organization is necessary. 

The organization required to operate the 
various railroads naturally differs according 
to the size and traffic of each. Generally 
speaking, however, there are six major depart- 
ments—Executive, Financial, Law, Operating, 
Traffic and Accounting Departments. 

The Executive Department is headed by the 
President or Chief Executive Officer, who has 
supervision over all branches of the service, 
and includes his staff of assistants. The Presi- 
dent is the responsible head of the railroad. 
He is accountable to the Board of Directors 
and to the stockholders for thé property and 
its efficient operation. 

The Financial Department is custodian of 
the company’s funds and pays all audited 
vouchers,. payrolls and other authorized 
obligations. 

The Law Department is responsible for all 
legal phases of the company’s business and 
represents the railroad before -courts and 
administrative bodies, prepares or supervises 
all contracts, mortgages and legal papers, and 
advises the officers on legal questions. The 
major positions in this department are, of 
course, filled by persons who have been 
admitted to the bar. 

The Operating Department has jurisdiction 
over operation of trains and yards, the design, 
construction and maintenance of roadways, 
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structures, rolling stock and appurtenances. 
This department employs train dispatchers, 
operators, locomotive engineers and firemen, 
conductors, brakemen, flagmen, station em- 
ployes, civil and structural engineers, mechan- 
ical engineers, architects, draftsmen, mechanics 
(machinists, electricians, sheet metal workers, 
and other skilled trades), mechanics helpers, 
linemen, cablemen, etc. 


Diversification of Jobs 


Major sub-divisions are: 

Engineering—supervision over design, con- 
struction and maintenance of grades, tracks, 
bridges, signals, buildings, etc. 


Transportation—distribution of passenger 
and freight equipment, grouping of cars at 
terminals, interchange of cars, demurrage, etc. 


Mechanical—supervision over design, con- 
struction and maintenance of locomotives and 
cars, distribution of locomotives, etc. 


Purchases and Stores—purchases materials 
and supplies, and supervises proper storage 
and distribution. 


Telegraph—supervision over telephone, tele- 
type, telegraph and radio communication. 


Some railroads are equipped to assemble and 
build steam locomotives, and freight and pas- 
senger carrying cars. All railroads maintain 
shops and roundhouses for heavy and light 
repairs to locomotives and cars. 


The Traffic Department is the “sales depart- 
ment” of the railroad. It is also the “pricing 
department” as well as the “promotional 
department” and its personnel act as liaison 
officers between patrons and other departments 
of the railroad with which the patrons do not 
come in direct contact. It has two and some- 
times three principal divisions — Freight 
Department, Passenger Department and De- 
partment of Industry and Agriculture. The 
Traffic Department is responsible for securing 
the freight and passengers carried by the rail- 
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road and the price charged for hauling them. 
The larger railroads have traffic or commercial 
offices in strategically located important cities 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
selling the service offered by the railroad and 
aiding shippers and travelers with transporta- 
tion problems. Freight and passenger repre- 
sentatives travel in the territory assigned to 
these many offices, looking after the interests 
of shippers and travelers, as well as those of 
the railroad. On the Burlington, the Depart- 
ment of Industry and Agriculture aids in locat- 
ing industry along the lines of the Burling- 
ton, and encourages agricultural development 
throughout the area served by the railroad. 
Other important functions of the Traffic 
Department are the making of freight rates 
and passenger fares, the publication and dis- 
tribution of tariffs or rate schedules, the class- 
ification of freight through joint bureaus and 
committees, and the planning in conjunction 
with operating officers of freight and passenger 
schedules. 


The Accounting Department is the book- 
keeper of the railroad, charged with the 
accounting work incidental to protection of 
the company’s finances, income and expen- 
ditures. The checking and accounting for 
receipts and disbursements of money, render- 
ing of bills, audit of accounts and vouchers, 
preparation of payrolls and issuance of pay- 
checks, compilation of statistics and prepara- 
tion of financial and statistical reports, are 
among the numerous duties of this department. 


Each of these major departments of the rail- 
road calls for specialized training on the part 
of its officers and employees. In some depart- 
ments, such as Law or Engineering, those who 
reach the higher positions are in the majority 
of cases college trained men, but in most 
departments there are unlimited opportunities 
for ambitious young men and women with 
high school educations. A person’s initial 
employment on a railroad is usually in a 
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beginner’s position, but those with superior 
ability can, if they have executive or other 
special qualifications, advance fairly rapidly. 

The Burlington, like other railroads, con- 
tinues to have openings for young men and 
young women who, first, like railroading; 
second, have the necessary education and are 
in good health; third, are willing to work 
hard; and fourth, have a desire to continue to 
learn. There are many opportunities for alert, 
intelligent, and ambitious young people who 
are willing to start at the bottom and apply 
themselves diligently to the task of mastering 
the details of the jobs to which they are 
assigned. 

The public’s opinion of the railroads and 
railroad problems is substantially affected by 

















By MEANS OF ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC CONTROLS, THESE 


its contact with and observations of railroad 
personnel. Transportation is a highly com- 
petitive industry, and in addition, its welfare 
is greatly affected by legislation and regula- 
tion. For these reasons it is imperative that 
railroad men and women be courteous, intelli- 
gent, and efficient. 


Opportunities for Women 


The greatest opportunities for young women 
in the railway field are for those who can 
qualify as stenographers, typists, comptometer 
operators, telegraph operators, station agents, 
or clerks. There are, of course, exceptions to 
this rule. In recent years some women have 
graduated into positions of importance on 


railroads. On the Burlington, for example, 


OPERATORS LINE UP SWITCHES AND OPERATE TRACK 


RETARDER, WHICH SLOW CARS TO DESIRED SPEED 
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THE CONDUCTOR HANDS THE ENGINEER HIS ORDERS AS THE DIESEL ENGINE IS REFUELED 


the Corporate Secretary of the entire system is 
a woman, as are the Supervisor of Passenger 
Train Service and the Secretary of the Board 
of Pensions. But railroading, by its nature, is 
still overwhelmingly a man’s profession, ap- 
proximately 93 per cent of all railroad em- 
ployees being men. 


Opportunities for young 
men are broad. One seeking employment on 
a railroad might profitably spend a few hours 
with a copy of the Official Guide of the Rail- 
ways, which may be found at almost any 
ticket office, studying the size, department or- 
ganizations and personnel of the various rail- 
roads. He should select the names and ad- 
dresses of the railway officers heading the 
particular department, division, or branch of 
railway service in which he is interested. Then 


he should apply to these officers or to their 
assistants in person, or by letter, or both, in 
an effort to “sell” his services. It should be 
remembered that those responsible for the ini- 
tial hiring appraise an applicant not only for 
what he has to offer now, but for his future 
potentialities. The railroads prefer to employ 
young people having capability for advance- 
ment; those who can be trained for executive 
or other responsible positions. 


Recruitment Procedure 


It may be of interest to readers of this 
journal to know something of the recruitment 
procedure of the railroads. Generally, rail- 
roads have a problem different from that of 
other industries, particularly those whose 
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major employment is under one roof or in a 
limited area. For example, it is not feasible 
for the Burlington, operating in 14 states be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis on the East, the 
tocky Mountains on the West, Minnesota and 
Montana on the North, and the Gulf of Mexico 
on the South, to have prospective employees 
interviewed in one office or even in a small 
number of offices. Further, it is the policy of 
the company to allow the supervisor who is 
responsible for a given piece of work to hire 
the men who perform the work—within, of 
course, the standards set by the management. 
This being the case, our hiring points number 
several thousand, as section foremen hire sec- 
tion laborers; station agents hire ticket clerks 
and station helpers; foremen in shops and 
roundhouses hire mechanics, helpers, and 
laborers; trainmasters and road foremen hire 
brakemen and firemen, and so on. The appli- 
cations of all persons hired are reviewed by a 
central employment office which verifies that 
the applicant’s education, health, and so forth, 
conform to the standards set by the railroad. 
In a large city like Chicago, most applicants 
are channeled through interviewing offices, but 
from there they go to a foreman or supervisor 
for interview and acceptance or rejection. 


Most persons employed by a railroad live 
“along the line.” Local officers and represen- 
tatives are in continuous touch with high 
schools, junior colleges, colleges, universities, 
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and business schools in their territory, seeking 
desirable applicants. Some of those who have 
had outstanding success in recruiting people 
for our service have never read a textbook on 
personnel problems, but long years of experi- 
ence have developed in them the ability to 
judge people. 

Railroading is a lifetime career. On the 
Burlington nearly half of the permanent force 
has a record of 20 or more years of continu- 
ous service. These people like railroading; to 
them it is more than a job—it is a way of life. 

Just as the high school graduate enters col- 
lege as a freshman, so the college graduate 
enters the railroad world as a freshman. It is 
expected that the college man will have learned 
how to learn and will have acquired knowledge 
that will be beneficial to him, but he must go 
through a period of training—he must serve 
an apprenticeship—before he can qualify for 
a position of responsibility which carries with 
it wide authority and commensurate salary. 

There is no royal road to success in the rail- 
road field. There are few spectacular rises to 
fame. Those who advance do so because of 
close application to duty and diligent effort. 
But while progress may sometimes seem some- 
what slow, employment is stable, and railroad 
workers enjoy advantages which are shared 
by no other labor group. They also enjoy the 
satisfaction of knowing that their labors are 
essential to a prosperous, progressive America. 
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NEW PATHS FOR THE PATHOLOGIST 


GeorcE J. Dupycua, Chairman, 


Psychology Department, Ripon College 


The war and other recent developments have made society place more 


value on psychologists. 
sibilities and opportunities in the future. 


Because of this they will have additional respon- 
Dr. Dudycha stresses in his 


article the fact that besides achieving excellence in academic courses, 
those planning to enter this field must possess the ability to translate 


inowledge into practice. 


In addition to his duties as professor of Psychology and chairman of 
that department, Dr. Dudycha is also Director of the Bureau of Student 


Personnel. 


He received his A.B. degree from Coe College, his M.A. 


degree from the State University of lowa and his Ph.D. degree from 


Columbia University. 


Dr. Dudycha is a fellow of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and of the American Psychological Association, and a 
member of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. He 
has also written more than forty publications in the fields of Psychology, 


Philosophy and Education. 


en more than a decade ago a prom- 

inent, university professor wrote a book 
addressed to high school and college students 
in which he advised them concerning the occu- 
pational and professional opportunities of that 
day. The student generation that read this 
book must have been bewildered and depressed 
for they were advised not to enter practi- 
cally everything. The author’s discussion of 
nearly every occupation and profession termin- 
ated with the words “over crowded.” 

Fortunately, present day students do not 
belong to the generation that read that book. 
They belong to another generation of students, 
the generation that has survived the war and 
that is looking forward to the future with 
hope and eager anticipation that they will be 
able to contribute their full share to the ac- 
complishment of the world’s work and the 
attainment of lasting peace. They do not 
knock vainly on closed doors as students did 
more than a decade ago, nor is the familiar 
cliché, “there is always room at the top,” their 
only hope. Today’s need is for people at the 
bottom, at the middle, and all along the line 
in nearly every occupation and profession. 
This is certainly true of psychology. 

Student and lay interest in psychology has 
been perpetual rather than perennial. How- 
ever, in the several years prior to and during 
World War II interest in psychology increased 


greatly. Not only has interest increased, but 
it has also broadened and deepened. It is not 
superficial or merely academic. It is a sincere 
desire to apply the knowledge, principles and 
precedures of psychology to the business of 
every-day living. 

Psychologists, themselves, have fostered and 
developed this interest in psychology, not by 
any high-pressure methods, but by their effi- 
cient and effective service to others. During 
the war, for instance, they did much to develop 
and apply the methods of selecting, testing and 
training men and women for the various 
branches of the service. There is little doubt 
that this intelligent application of psychologi- 
cal know-how was one of the factors that con- 
tributed to the success of our Armed Forces. 

It is heart-warming to the professional psy- 
chologist when he sees management employ- 
ing psychological principles in business and 
industry, school administrators recognizing 
the psychological needs of their pupils and 
regarding the school as much more than a dis- 
pensary of knowledge, government officials 
planning psychological surveys, and courts, 
hospitals and clinics employing psychologists. 
Moreover, institutions for feebleminded, blind, 
deaf and delinquent children are adding psy- 
chologists to their staffs. Many other psychol- 
ogists are employed by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and still others are being retained in the 
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various branches of the Armed Forces. All 
this is heart-warming, not only to the psychol- 
ogist, but to those young men and women who 
are interested in a career in psychology. This 
recognition of the social value of scientific psy- 
chology means jobs. Therefore, let us look 
more carefully at the specific opportunities 
that are open, and the ways in which one can 
prepare himself for them. 


Opportunities for Teachers of Psychology 


Fifty years ago all psychologists were teach- 
ers. Although this is no longer true, approxi- 
mately six out of every ten psychologists are 
still employed as teachers in universities, lib- 
eral arts colleges, teachers colleges, junior col- 
leges and secondary schools. The most attrac- 
tive opportunities are found in the first three 
types of institutions. 

The present shortage of psychology teachers 
is extremely acute. Moreover, this shortage 
is not apt to be relieved in the very near 
future. Several factors contribute to this. 
There has never been an overabundance of 
competent psychologists. Student interest in 
psychology is growing steadily thus causing 
departmental enrollment to swell markedly in 
advanced as well as in beginning courses. 
Then there is the present marked influx of 
veterans into institutions of higher learning 
which has not as yet reached its peak. This 
generation of veterans is certain to be with 
us for five to eight years. Finally, more and 
more high school graduates are entering col- 
lege each year. A careful appraisal of these 
facts leads one to conclude that the present 
number of psychology teachers could nearly be 
doubled without seriously overcrowding the 
field. 

If one is interested in and has an aptitude 
for leading and directing the thinking of 
others, if one is interested in theoretical and 
academic psychology, if one likes adolescents 
and young adults, if one enjoys talking to 
large and to small groups of people, and if one 
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can tolerate a certain amount of routine, then 
he may consider the teaching opportunities in 


psychology. 


Although men outnumber women psychol- 
ogy teachers, the opportunities open to women 
psychologists are substantial. Approximately 
three out of every ten American psychologists 
are women, and the same sex ration holds 
among psychology teachers. It is true, how- 
ever, that women psychologists must often be 
content with lower academic ranks and with 
lower salaries than those given to their male 
colleagues. 


The Psychological Counselor 


The term phychological counselor is a broad 
label under which we can list at least six types 
of counselors. Let us begin with the school 
psychologist whose chief concern is the prob- 
lems, difficulties or maladjustments of the 
school-aged child. The problems presented to 
the school psychologist vary considerably and 
range from lack of cooperation, reading diff- 
culties, timidity, fears, destructiveness, and 
frictions between students and teachers, to 
problems of sex, delinquency and marked per- 
sonality disturbances. The school psycholo- 
gist’s method is individual. He observes, tests, 
questions, teaches. Since no two of his prob- 
lems are exactly alike, his work is always 
challenging. 


More than 400 psychologists are now em- 
ployed in this capacity. Most of them are 
employed by public school systems in large 
cities, but a few of them are working in private 
schools, academies, universities and colleges. 
The normal case load of a school psychologist 
is approximately 300 cases per year. Since 
ordinarily one child in ten needs the services 
of a school psychologist, we actually need 
something like 9,000 school psychologists in 
the United States. Although this need will not 
be satisfied in the near future, the demand for 
more school psychologists remains. Hence 
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many new positions are created in this field 
each year. 

Another type of counseling is done by 
psychologists in child guidance centers. These 
centers, which have private, municipal, college 
or university sponsorship, specialize in the 
social, behavior and educational problems of 
children. By 1940 the various types of clinics 
that were devoted wholly to children numbered 
109, and there were about 700 others in which 
children were served. Large as these figures 
are, more centers are being established and 
still more are needed. This trend means more 
jobs for prospective psychologists. 

Psychologists have made a definite place 
for themselves in family consultation centers. 
Here the psychologist serves as a counselor for 
adults rather than children. His task is to 
lessen the frictions between husbands and 
wives by leading them to recognize and evalu- 
ate their differences, to appreciate their mutual 
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obligations and responsibilities and to accept 
their liabilities and assets. Because of the 
large number of hasty marriages and the pro- 
longed separations that occur during any war 
period, the need for family consultation serv- 
ices is greater today than formerly. Hence 
more psychologists are needed in this field. 
Counseling the aged is one of the new op- 
portunities opening to the trained psychologist. 
A number of centers specializing in the prob- 
lems of oldsters are now flourishing. Homes 
for the aged are adding psychologists to their 
staffs. Although this type of counseling is still 
in its initial stages, its future prospects are 
excellent. There are two reasons that lead us 
to expect a marked expansion in this work. 
First, people are living longer and hence an 
increasing percentage of our population con- 
sists of people who have lived three-score years 
and ten or more. Second, people are begin- 
ning to recognize that intelligent and effective 
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counseling can do much to make one’s declin- 
ing years pleasant and even productive. Hence 
as these centers expand and increase in num- 
ber, more psychologists who are interested in 
the problems of the aged will be needed. 

The guidance counselor specializes quite 
largely in vocational guidance, selection and 
placement. His counselees are chiefly adoles- 
cents and young adults who are casting about 
for the occupation or profession that best suits 
their interests and assets. This type of coun- 
selor tests interests, aptitudes and abilities, 
gives job information, indicates occupational 
trends, and outlines professional requirements. 
Since many private organizations are selling 
this service, and public school systems are 
expanding their services, this type of work 
offers a fine opportunity to the psychologists 
who are interested in vocational work. 

Our last type of counseling opportunity is 
in occupational rehabilitation. The United 
States Public Health Service estimates that 
there are more than six and one-half million 
physically impaired men who need selective 
placement, another one million who need occu- 
pational rehabilitation and yet another one 
and one-third million who need extensive 
rehabilitation and careful placement. Add to 
this already large number the thousands of 
veterans who are in need of occupational and 
social rehabilitation and you will have some 
conception of the occupational rehabilitation- 
ist’s task. It is obvious that many more coun- 
selors are needed if this great task is to be 
accomplished even partially. 


Clinical Psychology 


In a broad way, the clinical psychologist is 
motivated by a desire to serve the individual. 
He is concerned about a real person who loves 
and hates; one who likes and dislikes, fears, 
compulsions, obsessions. The individual who 
is emotionally or socially immature or insecure 
engages his attention as well as the one who is 


What- 


more definitely psychotic or neurotic. 
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ever the difficulty, the clinical psychologist’s 
chief purpose is to so re-orient, re-educate and 
change the individual that he will be a happy 
and useful member of society. What the 
physician does for the body, the clinical psy- 
chologist tries to do for the mind and behavior 
of man. 

Some clinical psychologists are employed by 
hospitals for mental patients, some by guid- 
ance and behavior clinics, by law courts, by 
various types of specialized institutions and by 
school systems. The present demand for clin- 
ical psychologists is unprecedented. 

A field of work that is closely related to clin- 
ical psychology is psychometrics. The psycho- 
metrist is to the clinical psychologist what the 
laboratory technician is to the physician. A 
psychometrist administers and scores tests, 
assembles psychological data, does statistical 
work, and prepares reports. This type of work 
is particularly attractive to women who find 
employment in schools, clinics, guidance cen- 
ters and related institutions. 


Work Among Exceptional Children 


Children who in some way depart from the 
usual are attracting more and more attention, 
particularly from the educational and psycho- 
logical point of view. Because of this trend new 
opportunities are opening to the psychologist 
who is interested in exceptional children. At 
present the greatest opportunities are in work- 
ing with delinquent and feebleminded children 
and with those having speech and reading diffi- 
culties. There are fewer opportunities to work 
with the gifted, the blind and the deaf. From 
one point of view this work is clinical, from 
another it is educational. The psychologist 
working with handicapped children tests, ob- 
serves, trains and directs. 
histories. 


He prepares case 
He adjusts personality difficulties. 
Working with exceptional children is always a 
challenge to the psychologist who is interested 
in and fond of children. Although the occupa- 
tional opportunities in this type of work are 
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not as great as in some of the others discussed 
here, the trend is definitely in the direction of 
expansion rather than contraction of psycho- 
logical services for the handicapped child. 


Trends in Business and Industry 


Many students express an interest in per- 
sonnel work without knowing exactly what is 
implied by the term. The term personnel is a 
very general term and hence personnel work 
really represents a variety of type of employ- 
Actually, anyone who teaches, hires 
and dismisses workers, does social, religious 


ment. 


or vocational guidance work, or scores of other 
In its nar- 
rower sense, however, personnel work is con- 
cerned with the employment, placement, pro- 
motion, welfare and dismissal of workers in an 
industrial plant or retail establishment. 

During and since the war a relatively new 
personnel opportunity has opened up to the 
psychologist, namely, that of training officer. 
Even the smaller plants are recognizing the 
need for an extension and coordination of 
training with other personnel functions. There 
is little doubt that in the near future many 
properly trained students will find attractive 
positions in the training departments of many 
industries large and small. 


things, is doing personnel work. 


In business and industry psychologists are 
seldom called “industrial psychologists.” In- 
stead they are given such labels as: personnel 
manager, public relations officer, sales man- 
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ager, efficiency expert, employment or adver- 
tising manager, training specialist, and time- 
study or motion-study analyist. These various 
job-labels indicate quite well the variety of 
tasks that a psychologist may be required to 
do in the industrial field. More specifically, 
his tasks usually include the following six 
things: employment, training, efficiency of 
men and machines, labor relations, advertising 
and the sampling of public opinion. 

Psychologically trained students, who have 
skill in writing or in art, are finding oppor- 
tunities in advertising. Public opinion poll- 
ing and market research, both of which are 
expanding, are particularly in need of compe- 
tent interviewers. Both of these last two types 
of organizations are well beyond the experi- 
mental stage and hence merit the careful con- 
sideration of the young psychologist. 

The psychological aspects of radio and plant 
broadcasting are also past their infancy. Plant 
broadcasting particularly received a big boost 
during the war. It is not likely that the great 
gains made in this type of work will be aban- 
doned as we return to a peace-time economy. 
Thus this rapidly developing field also de- 
serves careful examination by psychologically 
trained men and women. 


Psychologists in Government Service 


The United States Government employs 
many times as many psychologists as any 
other organization or institution in the coun- 
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try, and there is every indication that it will 
continue to be the employer of a very large 
number of psychologically trained men and 
women. The following brief enumeration of 
the departments and agencies that employ 
psychologists indicate the extent to which the 
need for psychological services is recognized. 


The Department of - Agriculture employs 
psychologists in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the Bureau of Home Economics, 
the Farm Credit Administration, the Forest 
Service, the Office of Personnel, the Surplus 
Marketing Administration, and the Division of 
Program Surveys. Other psychologists are 
employed by the Bureau of Census, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, and the National 
Bureau of Standards of the Department of 
Commerce; by the Bureau of Prisons of the 
Department of Justice; and by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor. Other psychologists 
are assigned to the Office of Education, to St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, to the Social Security 
Board, and to the United States Public Health 
Service, all of which are under the Federal 
Security Agency. Still other psychologists are 
working in the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, in the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, in the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, in the Library of Congress and 
in other agencies and offices. All of the psy- 
chologists employed by these agencies are 
civilians. 

Many other psychologists are employed by 
the Air Corps, the Army and the Navy. They 
do clinical, research or administrative work. 
They test, classify and instruct. During the 
war, psychologists did their job so well that 
their services are now recognized as indispen- 
sable to our peace-time Armed Forces. 


Qualifications and Training 


The primary personal qualifications neces- 
sary for anyone engaged in any of the many 
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psychological occupations are: superior men- 
tal ability, wholesome social adjustment, and 
emotional maturity. If one is considering do- 
ing some type of psychological work, he must 
have sufficient general intelligence to enable 
him to carry undergraduate college work in a 
very creditable manner, and to succeed in 
meeting the exacting requirements for a mas- 
ter’s or even a doctor’s degree. 


Outstanding academic success, important as 
it is, does not by itself guarantee success in 
psychological work. Social maturity is no less 
important. Most psychological work is social 
in nature. The psychologist is continually 
directing, assisting, and working with others. 
Hence he must meet people easily, impress 
them favorably, cooperate with them willingly, 
and in general demonstrate good social sense. 


is also a 
must. As a clinician, counselor, rehabilitation- 
ist, or specialist interested in the problems of 
exceptional children and adults one must 
direct, educate and condition his client’s emo- 
tional life. Unless one has learned self-dis- 
cipline and emotional control, he will not be 
able to ‘aid others. Freedom from neurotic 
tendencies, quirks and peculiarities of attitude 
and behavior is essential in all psychological 
work. If a person who is not free of these ten- 
dencies seeks to assist others, it is a case of the 
blind leading the blind and that has never 
proved socially useful. These personal quali- 
ties are not gained from college courses nor are 
they conferred along with academic degrees. 
They are the fruits of a growth process. There- 
fore anyone who decides to become a psychol- 
ogist is not necessarily qualified regardless of 
his academic training. 


Wholesome emotional balance 


In psychology, as in many other professions, 
considerable emphasis is placed on academic 
degrees. For most types of psychological 
work the master’s degree is essential, for many 
the doctor’s degree is recommended, and for 


some it is indispensable. In view of these 
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facts, candidates for psychological jobs who 
have only a bachelor’s degree, or that plus a 
small amount of graduate work, have a limited 
opportunity for employment. Nevertheless, 
people with that amount of training are em- 
ployed as: psychometrists, rehabilitationists, 
remedial reading specialists, vocational coun- 
selors, and plant broadcasters. Also certain 
phases of public opinion polling, market re- 
search, advertising, teaching blind and deaf 
children are open to people with little or no 
graduate training. 


The doctor’s degree is rather generally rec- 
ognized as essential for college and university 
teaching, the school psychologist in a large 
city system, guidance work, clinical work, 
supervisory work done among exceptional 
children, industrial psychology, executive 
work in public opinion polling and market 
research, and in government service. The 
master’s degree is required of many counse- 
lors, guidance workers, court psychologists, 
institutional psychologists, and speech correc- 
tionists. 


It must be emphasized that mere book- 
knowledge and excellence in academic courses 
are not enough. The person who expects to 
become a successful psychologist must be able 
to translate his knowledge into practice. This 
gap that often exists between theory and prac- 
tice is bridged by a period of internship. Such 
a period of tutelage under the direction of an 
experienced psychologist is now recognized 
as not only advisable but as necessary for 
success. There is every indication that in the 
very near future this period of internship will 
be required of psychologists entering not only 
clinical work but other phases of psychology 


as well. 

Just as teachers, physicians and other pro- 
fessional workers are certified by the state, so 
the present trend in psychology is definitely in 
the direction of the certification of psycholo- 
gists. Naturally teachers of psychology in 
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public school systems must meet the certifica- 
tion requirements of the state in which they 
teach. This is also true of psychologists who 
serve as special teachers. At present school 
psychologists must meet specific certification 
requirements in the following states: Connec- 
ticut, Indiana, Maine, Nebraska, New York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. Several states certify 
counselors who meet minimum requirements 
and a number of large city school systems 
specify minimum essentials that must be met. 
Qualified speech correctionists seek to meet 
the high standards set by the American Speech 
Correction Association. In the states of Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, Minnesota and Wisconsin 
speech correctionists must be certified as are 
teachers. Still other types of psychologists 
must be certified in Illinois, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Utah, Wisconsin and Wyoming. Because 
of these trends in certification, the prospective 
psychologist should keep informed on the re- 
quirements in the field of his special interest. 


Since the economic conditions in this coun- 
try are in a state of flux, it is difficult to give 
reliable and exact information concerning the 
salaries paid to psychologists working in the 
different fields of psychology... It is perhaps 
safe to say that the salaries of the majority of 
psychologists fall in the range from $1,800 to 
$6,500. Just where a particular person’s sal- 
ary will come in this range depends on the 
extent of his training, his responsibilities, the 
nature of his experience, his period of service, 
the academic rank he holds, and similar quali- 
fications. 


From this brief survey it is evident that the 
present occupational opportunities in the vari- 
ous fields of psychology are excellent. More 
qualified and well trained workers are needed. 
Hence young men and women who meet the 
personality requirements and who have the 
necessary educational background are finding 
attractive opportunities in the various fields 
discussed here. 
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THE PHYSICIAN IN INDUSTRY 
LemueEL C. McGee, M.D., Ph.D. 


In major industries the Medical Department has taken its place among the auxiliary 


or service divisions. 


The medical staff of such an industry safeguards the health of the 


industrial personnel through a wide range of activities. Such endeavors extend from the 
use of a physical examination for placing the worker in a suitable job to the bacteriological 


examination of drinking water. 


The author, Lemuel C. McGee, tells why he expects increasing attention to industrial 
medicine. Dr. McGee received both the Ph.D. (in physiological chemistry) and the M.D. 


degree from the University of Chicago. 


He subsequently practiced internal medicine in 


Dallas, Texas, and while there was an instructor in Baylor University College of Medicine. 
He is at present Medical Director for the Hercules Powder Company with its Home Office 


in Wilmington, Delaware. 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania. 


Tt physician’s concern with illness and 
“injury from industrial operations appar- 
ently started with the beginning of industry. 
The Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus, translated 
two decades ago by Breasted, describes the 
treatment of fractures and wounds at the time 
of the building of some of the Egyptian pyra- 
mids, approximately five thousand years ago. 
This papyrus is a copy of an older Egyptian 
medical document and represents one of the 
earliest existing descriptions of the practice of 
medicine. 

For centuries industrial practice consisted 
largely of sewing up cuts and caring for trau- 
matic injuries. Only in this century has there 
been appreciable growth in the utilization of 
the far-reaching contributions which the art 
and science of medicine can make to industry. 
A Workmen’s Compensation law was adopted 
by the State of New York in 1910. The fol- 
lowing year ten other states followed suit by 
passing such legislation. At present forty- 
seven states have compensation statutes. This 
move served to establish with the employer 
the responsibility for the cost of repair of the 
injured worker. The employer first sought the 
reparative skill of the surgeon. More recently 
he has requested the aid of the physician in 
the prevention of disease and injury. 

The expansion of industrial medicine in 
America received an exceptional impetus dur- 
ing the late war. The enormous production 
needs of the nation from 1940 to 1945 focused 
its attention on the health and efficiency of its 


Dr. McGee is also a lecturer in Industrial Medicine, School of 


workers. What of the future now that the im- 
mediate survival of the nation seems assured? 
The following forces in our social organization 
bespeak a continuing and salutary growth of 
industrial health programs. 

(1) New materials and processes are being 
introduced into industry at an impressive rate. 
These bring unsuspected health hazards which 
can be detected only by technically trained 
men and women who are given the responsi- 
bility of finding such hazards and of recogniz- 
ing disease caused thereby. 

(2) Among our citizens there is increasing 
recognition that there are certain occupations, 
essential to our economy and high standard of 
living, which entail exceptional, sometimes 
unavoidable, and often treacherous health 
risks. Public opinion demands with increas- 
ing effectiveness that adequate protection be 
provided for these workers. 

(3) Organized labor is stressing medical 
care in industry. Union contracts with in- 
creased frequency are specifying that medical 
services be maintained at the plant. The 
United Automobile Workers have established 
a Health Institute in Detroit. Labor expects, 
and properly so, an energetic program in pre- 
vention of illness and injury in addition to 
prompt and adequate medical and surgical 
treatment where required. 

(4) The increasing national importance of 
industry is in itself a force promoting health 
service. Experience has shown that once a 
factory has used a well integrated industrial 
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A COMPETENT RECEPTIONIST GREET3 THOSE COMING TO 
THE DISPENSARY 


medical service that factory is reluctant to 
Extension of industrial 
medicine, rather than curtailment, has been 


abandon the service. 


the trend inasmuch as factory management 
prefers to keep this asset in the efficiency and 
well-being of workers. The National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, and similar agencies 
which have examined this subject, have dem- 
onstrated that medical service in industry is 
profitable. Some statistical advantages of 
health programs revealed by a N. A. M. survey 
were as follows: 

62.8% 
44.9% 
29.7% 
28.8% 
27.3% 


at there 


Reduction in occupational disease 
Reduction in accident frequency 
Reduction in absenteeism 
Reduction in compensation costs 
Reduction in labor turnover 


The forces just described indicate th 
will be continuing activity in the field of indus- 
trial health in both small and large industrial 


The field is necessarily broad. 
Its two main phases concern the health of the 


enterprises. 
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individual worker (medical services, preven- 
tive and therapeutic) and the hygiene of the 
working environment (control of potentially 
dangerous material, sanitation and safety.) 


Objectives 


Broadly the objectives of industrial medi- 
cine are these: To fit the worker to the type 
and quantity of work commensurate with his 
ability to perform such work without health 
impairment or injury to himself and his fel- 
low workers; to prevent occupational disease 
or injury by the exercise of proper control 
over working conditions; to conserve the 
health of the worker through individual medi- 
cal supervision and education; and to restore 
to health the worker suffering from occupa- 
tional disease or injury. The latter function 
is described as rehabilitation. 

Gradations of effects on workers, varying 
from minor health impairment to serious occu- 
pational disease, may result from a wide range 
of physical and chemical agents present in the 
industrial environment. One classification of 
the causes of industrial disease has the follow- 
ing major headings: 

(1) Abnormality of air pressure (com- 
pressed air; rarefied air). 

(2) Variation in temperature, humidity 
and ventilation. 

(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


Illumination and radiant energy. 
Noise. 

Fatigue. 

Dusts, fumes and gases. 

Infections. 

Disorders of the skin. 

Poisons (solvents, metals, other chem- 
icals). 

(10) Trauma. 

From this list of possible causes of ill health 
it may be seen that the chemist, the physicist, 
the ventilation engineer, the safety engineer, 
the sanitary engineer, the nurse and others be- 
side the physician have a role in the mainten- 
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ance of good industrial hygiene. In a large 
plant the volume of work in the industrial 
hygiene control program involves three prin- 
cipal types of engineering. The industrial 
hygiene engineer has the duty of discovering 
and correcting environmental conditions which 
predispose to occupational disease of sundry 
types. The industrial sanitary engineer super- 
vises the purity of water supply, the cleanli- 
ness of change houses, wash rooms, rest rooms 
and eating facilities as well as the disposal of 
process waste and plant sewage. The indus- 
trial safety engineer investigates factors caus- 
ing accidents for the purpose of protecting the 
worker against accidents during working 
hours. 


The functions of the nurse in industry are 
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manifold. She assists the plant physician in 
the medical examinations of the personnel. 
She renders first aid, guides the employees in 
the solution of health problems, assists in 
health education, promotes the correction of 
correctible physical defects in employees, and 
maintains adequate health records. She co- 
ordinates the nursing service with that of per- 
sonnel relations, safety, nutrition, plant sani- 
tation, recreation and like services in industry. 

In many small plants (generally those hav- 
ing less than 500 workers) the part-time serv- 
ice of such technical men and women is all that 
is required for good industrial hygiene. In 
cities a selected team of these may serve sev- 
eral plants under separate management. Other 
small plants obtain specialized personnel for 


FACILITIES AID IN THE PROPER TREATMENT OF WORKERS 
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recommendations on specific problems of in- 
dustrial hygiene from time to time as the need 
arises. After a control program is set up in a 
small plant an executive of the plant may be 
trained to carry out the program for the spec- 
ified problems under the direction of the 
consulting specialist. 


Required—Alert, Well-Trained Physicians 


The physician in industry has a strategic 
position. He faces an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity for effectiveness in health education, in 
prevention of disease, and in the building of 
plant morale. The maximum utilization of 
this opportunity is limited chiefly by the char- 
acter of the physician himself rather than by 
other factors. He needs to know something 
of the dangers to health in an endless variety 
of manufacturing processes. He needs some 
knowledge of chemistry, physics, ventilation, 
radiant energy, worker psychology, manage- 
ment attitudes, modern industrial organiza- 
tion and the vagaries of human nature. He 
needs this in addition to a sound training in 
medicine. One of the physician’s most satis- 
fying assignments is that of bringing to the 
industrial operation the discoveries of medical 
research. The work of a full-time medical 
man in industry generally calls for the mind 
of a physician (diagnosis:and internal medi- 
cine) rather than that of a surgeon or other 
specialist. However, more important than the 
slant of special training which the physician 
brings to industry are the factors of funda- 
mental soundness in his training and his atti- 
tude toward health preservation and the pre- 
vention of disease and disability. The stand- 
ards of such professional service are suffi- 
ciently high to constitute a challenge to the 
most able person. As stated by the American 
College of Surgeons, the qualifications of an 
industrial physician are these: 

(1) He should be a graduate of an accred- 
ited medical school and licensed to practice in 
the state or province. 
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(2) He should have at least one year’s 
internship in an accredited hospital. 

(3) He should have some experience in 
general practice, either prior to or supple- 
mental to his duties at the plant. 

(4) He should have a general knowledge 
of industrial relations, including employment 
methods and problems, transportation, hous- 
ing, recreation, educational facilities 
methods, and employes’ benefit plans. 

(5) He should be qualified to determine 
by examination of employes their physical 
and mental fitness for work. 

(6) He should have a knowledge of the in- 
gredients and of the toxic or disease-produc- 
ing qualities of the materials and processes 
used in the industrial organization which he 
serves. 

(7) He should have a knowledge of sani- 
tation, of working conditions, of accident and 
occupational disease prevention methods, and 
of preventive health measures in general. 

(8) He should have a knowledge of the 
diagnosis and treatment of occupational dis- 
eases. 

(9) He should be competent in the diagno- 
sis and handling of all traumatic lesions which 
he undertakes to treat. 

(10) He should be versed in the procedure 
for follow-up and rehabilitation. 

(11) He should have a knowledge of work- 
men’s compensation laws. 

(12) He should have a knowledge of an 
efficient record system and of statistical 
methods. 

(13) He should have an unbiased industrial 
viewpoint and a confidence-inspiring person- 
ality. 

(14) He should realize that his first duty 
should always be to the workman whom he 
examines and treats. 


(15) He should like people. 


and 


Scope of Industrial Health Program 


Medical service in industry is planned to 
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provide the best possible health protection in 
the framework of our social and economic 
structure. The service to be effective must be 
consistent with the following factors in the 
American way of life. (1) The purpose of 
industry. This is the production of goods for 
use by mankind. The character of produc- 
tion in a particular plant dictates many of the 
specific features of its medical service. (2) 
Industry’s responsibility to its employees. 
Many of these are determined by custom, 
others by law (compensation for occupational 
injuries and diseases). (3) The worker’s 
right to a free choice of a physician for the 
care of illness and injury arising outside of 
and unrelated to his occupation. Such a privi- 
lege is considered by many to be an attribute 
of democracy. Health preservation cannot be 
done to but must be done with the worker. 
(4) The established responsibilities of official 
(governmental) and non-official agencies in 
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the health field. Many organizations concern 
themselves with elements of health and pre- 
ventive medicine in the modern world. A 
blending of all such contributions extending 
from nutrition to surgical rehabilitation, is 
found in a well ordered industrial health 
program. 

This concept delineates a scope to indus- 
trial medicine not recognized by those out of 
close contact with modern industry. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers in their 
publication, “Health on the Production 
Front,” concludes, succinctly, “Today it has 
been established, as definitely as can be, that 
no plant, however small can afford to be with- 
out a health program.” If these conclusions 
are correct, the anticipated growth of industrial 
medicine will no doubt parallel, for a time at 
least, the available supply of properly trained 
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PREPARING FOR THE EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW 


HELEN L. WASHBURN, Personnel Manager, Home Life Insurance Co. 


Where shall I apply? 


What shall I wear? 
other questions crowd inio the minds of students as they approach graduation. 


How should I act? These are many 


In her 


article, Miss Washburn acquaints young people with what they should know before apply- 


ing for positions. 


Miss Washburn has had experience in various phases of personnel work, particularly 


in employment and has interviewed hundreds of applicants. 


Her observations in this 


article are based upon this intensive experience. 

A native New Yorker, Miss ‘Washburn, who attended Smith College, began her busi- 
ness career with the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and later was employed by the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company. She is also Past President of the Personnel Club of New 


York. 


When to Prepare 


on accomplish anything worthwhile, a good 
foundation must be laid in advance. So in 
order to prepare for a satisfactory employment 
interview, a student must prepare not only for 
the interview, but for employment itself, long 
before graduation. 


In saying this it is well understood that this 
presents a major difficulty to many young peo- 
ple. Many students have given little thought 
to just what they will do after they leave 
school; most of them expect to “get a job,” 
but many of these have no definite idea where 
or in what line that job will be; others know 
what they would like to do, but do not know 
where to find the opportunity they want. And 
this is not to be wondered at. Not only high 
school students, but those in college as well 
are too young to make the objective self-analy- 
sis necessary to determine what line of work 
they should follow, and they are certainly too 
young to know much about the ramifications 
of business and industry. 


In both of these problems they should have 
all the help possible from parents, teachers, 
and placement officers. This statement is made 
with emphasis because of a recollection of 
many young applicants at a loss not only how 
to apply, how to sell themselves, but what job 
to apply for. It is made with full appreciation 
of the excellent work being done by many 
Placement Officers, and of their sincere efforts 


to help their students obtain satisfactory con- 
nections, but it does seem that young people 
while still in school could be furnished with 
more concrete information concerning various 
lines of business and industry, the opportuni- 
ties they offer and their requirements. 


The Student with an Aim 


It should be a relatively simple problem to 
help the student who has a definite aim. 
Granted that he may not seem to have the right 
qualifications for his chosen field, it is still 
much easier to guide and help him than it is to 
create an aim or ambition where none exists. 
Even if it seems to mature eyes that the student 
is quite mistaken in his choice, it is usually a 
great mistake to discourage him too abruptly. 
(Some day it may be considered a major crime 
to destroy a young person’s dream, without 
helping him to build others in their place.) 
If he seems hopelessly disqualified for the type 
of work he desires, or if the line of work is 
quite impractical, he can better be deflected 
from it by arranging for him to have a try at 
it—perhaps during a summer vacation. Or it 
may be possible to interest him in a kindred 
or related line of work, which may be more 
suitable for him. In any event his ambition 
should be carefully and sympathetically con- 
sidered, and he should be assisted in gaining 
as much information as possible concerning 
the work or profession in which he is inter- 
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ested. Also, every effort should be made to 
determine whether it is only a passing idea or 
a deeply rooted interest which will persist all 
through his life. There are two good checks 
on a young person’s choice of a line of work: 
(1) Has the interest persisted over a fairly 
long period of time? and (2) Is he willing to 
pay the price in time and effort which follow- 
ing that line entails? 


The Student Who Hasn't Decided 


However, it is the student without a definite 
aim or interest who needs the most help. 
Oftentimes he doesn’t know how to evaluate 
himself nor how to analyze his interests and 
desires, much less where to direct his efforts. 
Most normal human beings have some hidden 
interest or longing, but many are inarticulate 
about it. Often it is not easy for the parent, 
the teacher or the counselor to draw out the 
hidden interest, but the effort should be made, 
for it is a near tragedy when a person spends 
his life doing work which is distasteful while 
longing to follow another line. In trying to 
help a young person to find himself there 
seems no satisfactory substitute for individual, 
friendly discussion. Aptitude and _ interest 
tests may provide some pertinent information, 
but a human being is a complex affair and it 
seems highly dangerous to determine his life’s 
work by means of an impersonal, standardized 
test. 

Sometimes the student would like to do cer- 
tain work but has little or no idea what oppor- 
tunities there are along that line in business or 
industry. Such information can be obtained 
quite readily through the Personnel Depart- 
ments of representative companies, where 
there is pretty sure to be a friendly welcome 
to anyone seeking information about their re- 
quirements and opportunities. Aside from 
helping the individual, business is interested 
in securing well-integrated young people who 
know what they want to do and who have some 
knowledge of how to do it. A person who is 
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keenly interested in his or her work or has an 
aptitude for it, is a far more valuable employee 
and one more capable of development than one 
whose interest is limited, or whose desires pull 
against the work. 


The Student and His Courses 


As mentioned before, it is well for a student 
if he has determined upon his vocation or pro- 
fession because his efforts can then be directed 
toward that end. Yet from a personnel point 
of view too much specialization is not always 
advisable. Of course the professions and some 
technical lines call for definite preparation and 
the student must take certain prescribed 
courses, but even the professional schools now 
require their students to take some cultural 
courses. To be equipped for progress in busi- 
ness or industry a young man or woman needs 
a good background of general information, 
but those who interview them for employment 
are often astonished by their lack of such 
information. For example, in a recent test a 
college graduate stated that the Pyramids are 
in Spain, John Burroughs was a statesman, 
and the battle of Bull Run was fought in 1812! 
Furthermore, too much specialization often 
makes the student so academic that he is not 
assimilable in business. Education should 


never be regarded from a purely utilitarian 
viewpoint, but a young person should under- 
stand that education is not an end in itself, 
but a means to a fuller and more successful 


life. Major subjects should be related to the 
requirements of business. Young chemists are 
needed in a number of industries, but they 
must understand that they cannot do advanced 
research work at first, but must start with 
routine anyalsis and testing. Many girls do 
not realize that they can make practical appli- 
cation of majors such as languages and sci- 
ences through the medium of shorthand— 
always a good tool and never necessarily an 
end in itself. 

With the passing of the abnormal war condi- 
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tions, business firms will look for definite 
qualifications in applicants—often for some 
specific training. School records are checked 
by many employers, who place considerable 
reliance on them, especially where experience 
is lacking. 


Where to Apply 


After the student has come to some decision 
as to his preferred line of work, he must apply 
to companies where such work fits. He must 
realize that he is now out to market his assets 
—-his training and his personal qualifications 
—-and that he should present these to a likely 
buyer. The Placement Officer of his school 
can be of definite assistance at this point 
through information, advice and contacts. 


The Interview 


No young person need feel awkward nor 
embarrassed as he approaches an employment 
interview. As mentioned before, he should 
keep in mind that he is marketing himself and 
his assets (and every individual has assets), 
and that the problem is to find the right buyer 
for those assets. He is not asking a favor 
when he applies for employment because if the 
company has the opening, it wants to buy as 
much as he wants to sell. 

The student who has a definite aim usually 
has the advantage when he applies for employ- 
ment. The fact that he knows what he wants 
to do makes his approach more sure and 
direct; also it is a guide to him as to where to 
apply. The company or organization will have 
the opportunity he seeks or it will not, and the 
interview will be simple and fairly brief. 

The student who comes out of school still a 
bit uncertain or with general rather than spe- 
cific preparation may have to hunt further for 
his opportunity, but he will not only be treated 
with courtesy, but if he will ask those who 
interview him for information and for sugges- 


tions, his conception of the business world will 
be broadened. 
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The young applicant should realize that the 
personnel interviewer wants as much informa- 
tion about him as possible. This information 
is necessary for consideration and correct 
placement. In this connection a student should 
be advised to make up a succinct summary of 
his qualifications, in outline form, covering 
such information as: Personal Information 
(name, address, telephone, Social Security 
number, etc.) ; Education (including any spe- 
cial training) ; Experience (including summer 
work); Military Service; and Reference, in- 
cluding their addresses. The preparation of 
such a summary will also prepare him to make 
out the employment form or application which 
each company will present to him. The appli- 
cant should make out such forms clearly and 
completely. The interviewer’s first impression 
is based on the application which is handed to 
him, and it might surprise the applicant to 
know how negative that impression can be 
when the form is badly written and incomplete. 

An applicant should allow sufficient time for 
an interview, and if he has several contacts, 
he should not make appointments so close to- 
gether that he becomes nervous and resentful 
when an interview takes longer than he ex- 
pects. Time must be allowed for filling out 
the application and for taking any necessary 
test or tests. Personnel managers do not keep 
people waiting any longer than necessary, as a 
rule, but an interview to be worthwhile must 
consume from fifteen minutes to half an hour. 
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If an applicant is being considered for a 
definite opening, an interview must then be 
arranged with the department head concerned 
and this takes more time and sometimes means 
additional waiting. The result is that an inter- 
view frequently consumes half a morning or 
afternoon, and sometimes longer—despite the 
best efforts of the Personnel Department to 
speed it up. 


If a definite appointment has not been made, 
as when a person makes application directly 
to a company without any previous arrange- 
ment, it is always advisable to ascertain and 
heed the company’s 
hours. 


regular interviewing 
This is not only a matter of conven- 
ience to the company, but also it usually works 
out to the applicant’s advantage as well. When 
he is interviewed during the hours set aside for 
that purpose, he is assured of more careful 
consideration and the interviewer is usually 
someone directly responsible for employment. 
In line with this it is well to avoid making 
application during the luncheon periods, if 
possible. 


Reference has been made to the tests which 
are coming to be more and more widely used 
by companies as an aid to selection and place- 
ment, such as aptitude and general information 
tests. These need not be feared nor resented, 
since they are usually counted merely as one 
factor in the selection process, and a candidate 
is seldom eliminated solely on the basis of an 
unsatisfactory test. Of course tests are always 
given where definite skills such as stenography 
or typing are involved, and these are fre- 
quently a deciding factor. 


Instead of giving a test, which may be too 
time-consuming, an employer sometimes would 
like to see samples of an applicant’s work if 
this is of a specialized nature—for example, 
samples of drafting or lettering when applica- 
tion is made for a position as draftsman or 
engineer’s assistant; or samples of creative 
writing; or of statistical work, and so on. 
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Appearance is largely a matter of common- 
sense. Surely even a very young applicant will 
realize that he or she must be neat and well- 
groomed when going for an employment inter- 
view, and that sport clothes aren’t worn by 
men and women in business offices. The appli- 
cant’s bearing and manners should be as nat- 
ural as possible—not too casual nor too 
assured. This assumption of sureness seldom 
deceives any experienced interviewer, and has 
irritated more than one! The unassuming yet 
quietly self-confident person makes the best 
impression. As to smoking— it is better not 
to smoke unless invited to, or to ask permis- 
sion if the wait is unusually long. The call is 
a business one, and to many people smoking 
still partakes of the intimate and social. 

If an applicant is asked to call back either in 
person or by telephone, to receive further in- 
formation from the company or to provide 
some information, it is essential that this be 
done without fail. It must not be forgotten 


that it is obligatory upon both employer and 


applicant to terminate an employment inter- 
view definitely and courteously. 

This may seem more like an article on how 
a student should choose his life’s work rather 
than a discussion of preparing for an employ- 
ment interview. But, after all, the interview 
is only the preamble, the preface. Its objec- 
tive is the work itself—the job, the position, 
the career. The interview might well be lik- 
ened to a door, and how does a person know 
which door to open unless he has decided 
which room he wants to enter? Incidentally 
there are some excellent books available on the 
subject of how to get a job—or rather, how to 
get the job, and they should be available in 
most school or college libraries. Most of them 
were written during the years when jobs were 
hard to locate, but they contain information 
which would be helpful today to the young 
man or woman who wants to find the right 
opportunity, and that, after all, is the purpose 
of the interview. 
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Bell System. 
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Telephone Companies... and distribute these supplies 
to them along with the equipment I make. 

“*Ever since 1882, I’ve been helping to make 
our nation’s telephone service the best in the world. 
Today...with the Be}l System’s construction program 
of more than $2,000,000,000 in full swing... I’m 
busier than ever. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC SELECTION OF ENGINEERING 
PERSONNEL 


James ONARHEIM, Manager, Employment Department 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


Knowing that graduate engineers need some company training before 
they are assigned to definite tasks in a large corporation, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company instituted such a training program more than 
forty-two years ago. In this article Mr. Onarheim discusses the Com- 
pany’s placement techniques used to select those most likely to become 
successful engineers as well as its training program and plan of post 
graduate studies. 

A past president of the Wisconsin Industrial Relations Association, 
and a member of the Committee of Consultants and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Association of Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ance, Mr. Onarheim began his career with Allis-Chalmers as a designer 
of electrical machinery. Following this he did engineering sales work in 
the home office and in district offices. Besides his present position as 
Manager of the Employment Department, Mr. Onarheim has made more 
than eighty appearances before public groups as a speaker on industrial 


relations. 


He is also an evening school instructor at Marquette Univer- 


sity on the “Administration and Evaluation of Industrial Personnel Tests.” 


_" industries have had for years a sys- 

tem for training graduate engineers be- 
fore ultimately assigning them to definite en- 
gineering tasks. Such a method of orientation 
is especially important in a company that has 
a large organization, because it enables the 
new man to learn about the products and 
methods in a relatively short time, as com- 
pared with the long time it would require the 
man to learn these same things if he had to dig 
the information out for himself while on a full- 
time job. Our company started its engineer 
training program more than 42 years ago. 
The program has been improved from time to 
time, and about four years ago we started to 
administer psychological tests to all young en- 
gineers in our Graduate Training Course after 
they were employed, in an attempt to give 
counsel to them and guide them into the 
proper field of activity. 


We have five major fields of training for en- 
gineers in our company, namely: designing, 
sales, manufacturing, research and develop- 
ment, and service and erection. 


Our records indicate that the largest num- 
ber of trainees go into design engineering 
work. Since we have over 1,600 engineering 
products, there is ample opportunity for these 
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men to find a real interest in designing: steam 
and gas turbines; all forms of electrical ma- 
chinery; hydraulic turbines and pumps; min- 
ing, crushing and cement making machinery; 
saw mill or flour mill machinery. In the 
Electrical Department alone, graduates of our 
training program are designing generators, 
A-C and D-C motors, transformers, feeder-vol- 
tage regulators, generator-voltage regulators, 
switchboards, circuit breakers and mercury 
arc rectifiers. 


The second largest number of engineers 
secure training for work as sales engineers 
either in district office general sales, or in 
home office specialized sales. Another large 
group goes into the Manufacturing Division 
as time and motion or method engineers, or as 
production planning and control engineers, or 


into actual shop supervision. At the present 
time, a majority of our foremen are graduates 
of our shop apprenticeship courses, but we 
also have some engineers who are on this 
important work. The fourth group prefers 
research and development work. This includes 
the development of new products and the ap- 
plication of our present machines for special 
work in the field. The fifth group selects the 
service and erection field which pertains to the 
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installation of our machinery at our customers’ 
plants in the United States as well as in foreign 
countries. 

While on the training course, these men 
spend half of their time on shop assignments 
to familiarize them with the kinds of machinery 
we sell and how we build these machines. The 
other half of their training period is spent spe- 
cializing in sales, design or one of the other 
kinds of engineering. No two engineers have 
the same interest, abilities and personalities 
any more than they have the same fingerprints, 
so training is modified to prepare each man 
for the position he is best suited to fill. 


Getting the Right Man for the Right Job 


Our experience in placing young engineers 
has disclosed the fact that although the young 
men have some idea what phase of engineering 
they prefer, this preference is usually based on 
hunches rather than on anything concrete or 
substantial. They feel they would like sales 
or design or whatever the case might be be- 
cause they think they would like that type of 
work and not because they know they are 
physically, mentally or psychologically fitted 
for that specific task. We, therefore, should 
and do attempt to evaluate each man’s personal 
characteristics so as to guide him into the most 
appropriate and fitting field of engineering 
endeavor. ; 

Placement activities of industrial concerns 
would be considerably aided by the expansion 
of the guidance programs maintained by the 
country’s educational institutions. Naturally, 
we are elated to see that this necessary expan- 
sion is now going on in the high schools and 
colleges of our great land. Large numbers of 
high school students who entered military serv- 
ice directly from high school and are now dis- 
charged, are taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to secure expert vocational counseling 
and testing service administered by the Vet- 
erans Administration. Many colleges are ex- 
panding their counseling service, especially 
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for the students who are entering those insti- 
Many of the universities have been 
selected by the Veterans Administration to 
provide this testing and counseling service to 
the veterans on entrance to a university. 


tutions. 


In all three of the above situations, a stu- 
ent has the opportunity to secure an accurate 
appraisal of his abilities and interests so that 
he can engage in the proper field of higher 
education. The psychological tests used as the 
basis for this counseling service have, in many 
cases, been used by industry and business for 
more than 25 years. When the student can be 
given this sound counseling and be guided into 
the proper vocational field, he will have a 
much better opportunity to complete his 
school studies and be a success in his chosen 
field after graduation. 


Before the war, many engineering colleges 
had a mortality rate of 50% in the first year. 
Those who have analyzed the reasons for this 
high mortality rate report that a lack of inter- 
est and/or a lack of ability in mathematics and 
science was responsible for this high rate. 
Had these same men received counsel, on the 
basis of their tests, and been advised to enter 
into business administration, medicine, law 
or commercial courses in colleges, many of 
them would have succeeded in these other 
fields. As a result of the experience in test- 
ing and counselling under the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, the universities may decide to 
extend this service to all students on entrance 
and this should improve our secondary educa- 
tional system more than any other single fac- 
tor. 


Our use of standard tests has led us to 
definite conclusions as to what characteristics 
the young engineer ought to possess before he 
can hope to reach his greatest achievements in 
any of the fields of engineering. These con- 
clusions are tabulated and portrayed in Figure 


I. 
An analysis of these findings will help to clar- 
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ify the entire picture when it is broken down 
into the five selective engineering fields. 


Design Engineers 


Characteristics needed to become successful 
as a design engineer are as follows: 

In vocational preference he should rate very 
high in the mechanical interest field so he will 
have the desire to create better machines. 
Computational and scientific interests should 
be above average as his work will involve the 
use of formulae and reports of scientists. His 
literary interests should be high, for the en- 
gineer who discontinues study on receipt of 
his diploma will never become a successful 
design engineer. This engineer must continu- 
ally strive to increase his knowledge of engi- 
neering products, so he can contribute his 
share to the development of better and better 
products. He will have only a medium per- 
suasive interest, because his work will not re- 
quire him to spend considerable time selling 
ideas to others as a sales engineer does. Artis- 
tic aptitude should be high also, so that he 
can design machinery that has symmetry and 
customer appeal. Social service is usually 
low, as designers are men whose concentration 
on the problem at hand is so intense that they 
have but little time to think about other peo- 
ple’s problems. 

The mental ability of the design engineer 
must be much higher than the average college 
graduate engineer. He may have had better 
than average grades in mathematics and 
science while in college, and these high grades 
usually will be substantiated by a high rating 
on any standard intelligence test. Likewise, 
the mechanical comprehension must be high 
for the design engineer, for he will be better 
able to solve the engineering problems of the 
future if he thoroughly understands the 
science of things mechanical. His verbal 
comprehension must be very high for he must 
be able to quickly comprehend engineering 
literature and make comprehensive and under- 
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standable reports and even write technical 
articles about the products he will eventually 
design. 

We might ask what type of personality as 
revealed by a standard personality test, is de- 
sirable for a design engineer? Again, our 
experience to date prompts us to say that his 
edjustment to his job and to his environment 
should be about average. However, he should 
not be so entirely free from neurotic tenden- 
cies, measured by his adjustment score, as to 
be satisfied with things as they are. He must 
continually strive to produce equipment that 
is better than the equipment produced a year 
ago. A person who is entirely free from neu- 
rotic tendencies might scatter his energies into 
a variety of projects, with the result that 
nothing will be accomplished on any one 
project. 

He should be a self-sufficient individual, but 
not to the extent that he is considered hard- 
headed. He should not attempt to solve all 
problems alone, but should seek the advice 
and counsel of older design engineers. The 
design engineer is usually an introvert which 
ordinarily indicates a person who is primarily 
interested in his own problems. An introvert 
is the type who usually studies a given problem 
very thoroughly and is not so apt to rely on 


snap judgment. Some of these design engi- 


neers work into supervisory positions over 
other design engineers, but we find that most 
successful design engineers become so inter- 
ested in their design problems that they have 
no desire to become supervisors. 


They are 
happier in actual design work, improving the 
products on which they are working. 

We find that the average, successful design 
engineer usually scores below average on the 
dominance factor. He does not try to domi- 
nate the thoughts and opinions of others, but, 
again, his primary interest is in his design 
work. He will rate something over average in 
the confidence scale, for he is sure of his 
knowledge in his chosen field. Again, we find 
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that the successful design engineer is not often 
a good mixer. He enjoys being by himself 
and is not concerned about his social standing 
in the group. On that type of work, this 
would make little difference. 


Sales Engineer 


What are the traits usually found in a suc- 
cessful sales engineer? (You will note that 
the word “usually” is used throughout the 
article, because there are exceptions in all 
fields of engineering work. When we say 
“usual” we mean that we are referring to the 
average engineer in the various groups and 
not the individual engineer. ) 

Mechanical interest must be higher than 
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confidence trait must be high because a ma- 
chinery sales engineer must be capable of 
meeting and working with all types of profes- 
sional engineers and industrialists. He must 
convince them to have confidence in him and 
his company. 

Scientific interest usually is lower than is 
found in design engineers. The successful 
sales engineer will rate considerably higher 
on the persuasive scale, as his primary func- 
tion is to persuade others that a certain idea 
or product is the best one. These interest 
scores correlate very closely with the scores 
found on the personality inventory. The lit- 
erary interest of the sales engineer must be 
above average, but need not be so high as for 


average, but it need not be so high is in the 
case of the design engines cited above. The 


the design engineer. Social service interests 
are usually higher than for the design engineer 
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Note A: ABOVE RATINGS ARE BASED ON SCORES OF GENERAL POPULATION INSTEAD OF COLLEGE GRADUATES OR 
ENGINEERS ALONE. RATINGS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS SUCH AS THE FOLLOWING: 


1. VOCATIONAL PREFERENCE FROM KUDER PREFERENCE RECORD. 


2. MENTALITY FROM CALIFORNIA TEST OF MENTAL MATURITY AND BENNETT MECHANICAL 
APTITUDE TEST. 


3. PERSONALITY FROM BERNREUTER PERSONALITY INVENTORY. 


Note B: THIS CHART WAS PREPARED FOR VOCATIONAL ADVISORS TO USE IN COUNSELING COLLEGE ENGINEERING 
GRADUATES BETWEEN 20 AND 25 YEARS OF AGE WITH LITTLE OR NO INDUSTRIAL EXPERIENCE, BUT WHO 
ARE CONSIDERING ENTERING INDUSTRY AND WHO WANT TO CHOOSE A FIELD OF SPECIALIZATION THAT IS 
COMPATIBLE WITH THEIR INTERESTS AND APTITUDE. IT IS RECOGNIZED THAT THERE ARE CASES ON RECORD 
OF SUCCESSFUL ENGINEERS WHOSE PERSONALITY AND PREFERENCE RATINGS DO NOT COINCIDE WITH THIS 
CHART, BUT THE PURPOSE OF THIS CHART AS A VOCATIONAL GUIDE MAKES IT ADVISABLE TO SHOW 
TRAITS USUALLY POSSESSED RATHER THAN EXCEPTIONS TO THE GENERAL PATTERN. 
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but, of course, should not be so high as for a 
person actually doing social service work. 
The liking for routine clerical work should be 
lower than for the design engineer. 

On the intelligence test, the sales engineer 
need not rate as high as the design engineer, 
but he should have a higher rating on social 
intelligence. He should have a high score in 
the language factor on the regular intelligence 
test, because he will be required to write let- 
ters to customers and may frequently be asked 
to present engineering subjects to engineering 
societies and to group meetings of his custo- 
mers’ engineers. 

The mechanical comprehension score need 
not be so high as for the design engineer, but 
it should be high enough to assure the com- 
pany that he thoroughly understands the 
science and mechanics of his own products. 

The sales engineer should not be entirely 
free from neurotic tendencies as revealed by 
regular personality tests, for, again, this per- 
son must continually strive to make his con- 
tribution to the engineering world. He must 
be emotionally steady and cheerful, and these 
two traits are impossible for a person who is 
highly neurotic. The neurotic scale may re- 
veal a man who is so burdened with discon- 
tent and worry that he is unhappy and would 
make very poor adjustment to his own organi- 
zation and to the organization of his custo- 
mers. 

He should be better than average in self- 
sufficiency, for he must learn to stand alone, 
but not to the extent that he is entirely self- 
sufficient. A person who is extremely self- 
sufficient might resent constructive criticism. 

A sales engineer is usually an extrovert, al- 
though he should not be extremely so, as he 
might be classed as a hasty and superficial 
individual—a person tending to act on snap 
judgment—a person who would lack under- 
standing of the viewpoints of others, and, in 
some cases, one who may be too harsh and un- 


sympathetic to other peoples’ views. An ex- 
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trovert generally has more dominance than the 
average engineer, and this is important for a 
sales engineer providing it is not in the ex- 
treme. Likewise, he should not be so dom- 
inating that he would be unhappy working 
under supervision, for he will start in engi- 
neering sales working under a sales manager 
who possesses years of experience—a sales 
manager who knows what he wants from the 
individual sales engineer. A successful sales 
engineer is usually a leader rather than a 
driver. 

The confidence scale must indicate that he 
has confidence in his own ability, and must 
not feel inferior to the men with whom he 
deals. A person with a good score on the con- 
fidence scale is self-confident and is not easily 
embarrassed by comments and opinions of 
others. 

On the sociability scale the successful sales 
engineer will rate higher than the other engi- 
neers. He will’be a good mixer and will enjoy 
working with others. He should not be a 
social butterfly, but he should be able to mix 
with his customers and thoroughly under- 
stand the likes and dislikes of the men with 
whom he will deal in his sales work. 


Manufacturing Engineers 


The engineer who is most likely to succeed 
in a manufacturing department will have the 
following characteristics: 


He will have more than average interest 


in things mechanical and scientific. His per- 


.suasive score will be higher than average, but 
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he must be a leader rather than a driver. His 
literary interest need not be as high as the two 
types mentioned above. His social service 
score must be higher than average, for he must 
have the interest of his subordinates at heart 
if he is to be a successful leader of men. 
The manufacturing engineer 
would have above average mental ability, es- 
pecially for realizing the importance of the 


successful 
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social situation within the organization. His 
mechanical aptitude or comprehension should 
be high, just the same as the design engineer, 
for his work will be almost entirely with 
things mechanical. 

The personality as revealed by the personal- 
ity tests would be as follows: 

He should have made adjustment to his own 
environment to the extent that he is not neu- 
He must be self-sufficient, for he can- 
not secure the confidence of his subordinates 
if he lacks self-sufficiency. He should be an 
extrovert but not extremely so, for he must not 
act on snap judgment and he must not appear 
superficial. 

The dominance score must be higher than 
average since he must dominate in the depart- 
ment, although it is very unwise for him to 
outwardly indicate that he is too dominant. 
He must show consideration for the opinion of 
others if he is to secure the whole-hearted co- 
operation of those he supervises. He will have 


rotic. 
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confidence in his own decisions and his own 
ability, and he will be sociable to the extent 
that he will not appear aloof to those who work 
under his supervision. 


Research and Development Engineer 


The traits mentioned for the design engineer 
usually are found in the successful research 
and development engineer, although he will 
rate higher in the scientific interest and on 
mechanical comprehension that the average 
design engineer. Since this engineer usually 
works independently of others, he seldom rates 
high in extroversion and sociability. 


Erecting Engineer 


The traits mentioned above for the manu- 
facturing department engineer will be char- 
acteristic of the service and erection engineer. 
The mechanical and persuasive interests must 
be higher than average. The personality like- 
wise, will be very similar. 





people. 
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Selection 


The above-mentioned tests are given to the 
graduates after they are employed and before 
they start their training. We place consider- 
able emphasis on actual performance in the 
various courses at college when we select men 
to be trained for one of these five types of 
engineering positions. We pay close atten- 
tion to the standing in the class, the grades 
received, and the subjects pursued while in 
college. When we evaluate the results of tests, 
a close study is made of the grades received in 
school. During the related personal interview 
with individual students, it is impossible for 
even the best interviewer to be entirely accur- 
ate in his appraisal of the individual’s abilities. 
We place a great deal of emphasis on the 
reports we secure from college deans and 
professors on the individual’s abilities and 
performance. 

An important factor for the interviewer to 
consider is motivation. We may have two 
engineers with very similar grades in school, 
but whose motivation is not similar, with the 
result that one will be successful and the other 
a mediocre engineer. What do we mean by 
motivation? We think of it as a man’s desire 
to make progress in the engineering world for 
the professional prestige he will achieve. 


Also, some individual may have a driving 
desire to advance so that he can better the 
living status of his family. 


Before actual selection is made, we care- 
fully consider the sum total of the abilities of 
the individual engineer. 

What are the characteristics of a successful 
engineer? In a survey of more than 1,500 
successful professional engineers, Dr. C. R. 
Mann of the Carnegie Foundation has given 
the following weights to these characteristics: 

Character 

Judgment 

Efficiency 

Understanding human nature... 

Technical Knowledge 
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At first glance, it apears that technical 
knowledge is not too important. We must 
remember, however, that these are all graduate 
engineers, which means they must possess a 
certain engineering ability or they would not 
have secured their degrees in engineering. 
You will also note that personality, as revealed 
by character, understanding human nature, 
and judgment, receive a total of 724% points, 
The interviewer can get the faculties’ opinion 
in regard to these characteristics. A thorough 
study of these reports is important in a suc- 
cessful selection program. 


As a result of the above study and many 
others that have been made, pointing out the 
desirable characteristics for engineers, many 
universities have changed their curricula. 
Some of them have a five-year program, and 
in the fifth year students study many subjects 
in humanities. These changes will result in 
an improvement in the engineers of the future, 
for they will be better able to integrate their 
work with others in the engineering field, and 
will come out of college with more maturity. 


Postgraduate Studies 


Many engineers entered military service 
directly from college and are now returning 
with the desire to further their studies in 
engineering. 


Our company has provided classes for our 
engineers, so that they may study for their 
masters’ degrees in electrical or mechanical 
engineering in the company’s classrooms. 
This program is now being pursued by more 
than 10 engineers who seek further knowledge 
in engineering, and we sincerely believe that 
providing opportunities for continued study 
and advancement in engineering knowledge 
is essential. This should be the responsibility 
not only of engineering colleges, but of indus- 
tries as well. 














Now Available for School and College Showing 
The Curtis Publishing Company’s 


new motion picture 


MAGAZINE MAGIC 


A Motion Picture Story of the Magazine Publishing Industry 
16 mm Sound Film In Full Color 
with 


Specially Written Musical Score and Narration 


MAGAZINE MAGIC pictures all the steps in producing 
The Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Country 
Gentleman, Holiday, and Jack and Jill. It shows everything 
from the planting of pulpwood seedlings to the delivery of fin- 
ished copies to readers. It tells in vivid color and detail what 
is back of the modern miracle of producing and shipping more 
than one million magazines every 24 hours. 


The film runs 34 minutes, a convenient length for classroom 
or school assembly work. It should prove very valuable in 


vocational guidance classes both in secondary schools and at the 
college level. 


MAGAZINE MAGIC may be scheduled for your school at 


no cost by writing to: 


Manager, Motion Picture and Speakers Bureau 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1221 Public Ledger Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Publishers of 
The Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Country Gentleman, Jack and Jill, Holiday 











BOWMAN'S PLAN FOR EMPLOYEE EDUCATION 


J. A. Reirzev, Director of Public Relations 


Bowman Dairy Company 


Employers have come to realize that employees interested in further. 
ing their education are usually more satisfied and productive workers, 
Such employees will be prepared to advance when opportunities present 


themselves. 


Mr. Reitzel here presents the Bowman Dairy Company’s employee 
educational plan, which offers a college training program for those having 
the necessary high school requirements. 


In addition to this, officials of the company, in conjunction with 
those of the University of Illinois, have provided leisure-time study courses 
which introduce Bowman workers to the relationship between their own 


job and overall Company operations. 
entering fields of greater service. 


A” outstanding employee educational pro- 

gram is that of Bowman Dairy Company, 
Chicago. Initiated in September 1944, the 
twofold plan has developed into a comprehen- 
sive long-range and short-range education 
opportunity for all employees of the large mid- 
western dairy company. “We are interested 
in furthering employees’ training for present 


jobs and, at the same time, preparing individ- 
uals for future advancement,” said Dr. D. B. 


Peck, Bowman President. “We share with 
each employee the desire to do a good job to- 
day and a better job tomorrow,” he added. 


Mr. J. D. Acosta, Personnel Relations Man- 
ager, Mr. R. L. Ratcliffe, Administrative As- 
sistant and Mr. J. A. Reitzel, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, make up Bowman’s three-man 
Personnel Relations Committee. These men, 
together with the company’s Board of Direc- 
tors and educational advisers, developed the 
employee training program. Successful em- 
ployee participation has reflected credit upon 
their long-range planning. 


College Training Program 


Part one of the plan is a college training 
program. Any Bowman employee, providing 
he or she has the necessary high school re- 
quirements, may take courses approved by the 
Personnel Relations Committee at any college 


This plan has aided many in 


or university on the accredited list. Naturally 
courses may also be arranged at high school 
level. Courses must first be approved by 
department heads, managers, or supervisors 
and must be applicable to the employee’s pres- 
ent position or in preparation for future ad- 
vancement. It is easily understandable that a 
secretary would benefit from courses in short- 
hand, English literature, extemporaneous 
speaking, or other studies of that type. 


Hardly would it be appropriate, however, 
for that person to take a course in electronics. 
Yet, an employee of the engineering depart- 
ment might greatly benefit himself and the 
company by taking the electronics course. 


Some of the courses completed by Bowman 
employees include cost accounting, advertis- 
ing, statistics, psychology, English, journal- 
ism, sales administration, purchasing, and 
many others. As employees begin their leisure- 
time schooling, they pay their own tuition as 
do any college students. Reimbursement from 
Bowman comes at the end of each semester 
and depends entirely upon grades received. If 
an employee receives a grade of A, he is re 
imbursed 100% of all tuition, matriculation 
and laboratory fees; for a grade of B, 85%, 
and for a grade of C, 75%. Grades lower 
than C do not merit reimbursement according 
to the plan. With these facts in mind, students 
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are quite naturally encouraged to strive for 
high grades. There is no reimbursement for 
text books, but Bowman’s library has many 
books used by high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, and these are loaned to student em- 
ployees. 

During the life of Bowman’s educational 
511 employees have taken 832 
Interest in the program is indicated 
by the fact that over 200 participants have 
taken more than one course. 


pr gram, 


courses. 


One employee 
has taken seven subjects, three have taken six, 
one has taken five, eleven have taken four, 69 
have taken three, 125 have taken two, and 301 
have taken one subject. 

\ review of case studies brings out many 
For 18 
years one man was an accounting clerk. Under 
the Bowman plan he took three accounting 
courses and is now a member of the control- 


unusual facts concerning individuals. 
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ler’s staff. Prior to his participation in the 
educational program, another man was a sales 
division clerk for 17 years. Because of his 
training, which included business law, market- 
ing, accounting, salesmanship, and dairy tech- 
nology, his superior recognized his develop- 
ment and ambition to get ahead. Today this 
man is a chief clerk. 

Years ago a Bowman employee’s college 
education was interrupted. Today he has his 
college degree administration 
thanks to his participation in the educational 
program. 


in business 


He took courses in business organ- 
ization, logic, principles of ethics, banking, 
applied ethics, and government banking which 
won for him his coveted degree. 

Value of leisure-time study is shown in in- 
creased responsibility and increased worth to 
the Company. An assistant sales manager has 
definitely increased his capacity for responsi- 


A BACTERIOLOGY CLASS IN SESSION 
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bility. He had courses in vocabulary building, 
English, economics, dairy technology, advanc- 
ed salesmanship, and supervisory training, and 
is still attending school. 

Let us review the case of two men working 
in pasteurizing plants. One was a foreman,— 
the other a clean-up man. The foreman 
studied dairy technology and bacteriology— 
he’s now an assistant plant manager. The 
clean-up man took two courses in supervisory 
training and one in dairy technology. Today 
he’s a plant foreman. 

One Bowman employee has topped the rest 
in number of courses taken. He has complet- 
ed dairy technology, advanced salesmanship, 
sales administration, business law, business 
mathematics, and two courses in hospital man- 
agement. This man is setting an unusual rec- 
ord, and is continuing his leisure-time study- 
ing. 

Average cost to Bowman Dairy Company 
is approximately twenty-seven dollars per 
student each semester. Every college and uni- 
versity in Chicago has had at least one Bow- 
man student, though most attended North- 
western University because of its central loca- 
tion and proximity to Bowman offices. Mon- 
day night is most popular as “school night.” 
Accounting, English, salesmanship, and sales 
administration are favorite courses of the stu- 
dents. Five people have a college degree as 
their objective, and all know that job benefits 
and advancements will increase as their worth 
to the Company increases. 


Leisure-time Studies for All Employees 


Part two of the educational plan is designed 
for all employees regardless of previous edu- 
cation. Bowman enlisted the aid of University 
of Illinois officials and together provide leis- 
ure-time study facilities unique in the field of 
adult education. 

Professors from the University of Illinois, 
under the direction of Dr. Robert B. Browne, 
Extension Division Director, and Mr. H. C. 
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Rountree, Extension Division Supervisor, 
thoroughly surveyed all Bowman operations. 
With this experience, and with full knowledge 
of Bowman job requirements, they developed 
courses which introduce Bowman employees to 
the relationship between their own jobs and 
overall Company operations. Based on a 
philosophy that an employee understanding 
his job is a contented employee with a definite 
future, the program is an unequaled success. 

Extension Division professors travel from 
the University at Champaign, Illinois, to 
Chicago each week. Centrally located class 
rooms are provided by Bowman, and classes 
are conducted in the following courses: Proc- 
essing of Dairy Products (two sections), 
Salesmanship (four sections), Bacteriology 
(one section), Supervisory Training (five sec- 
tions), Merchandising (two sections), and 
Effective Speech (one section). 

At the beginning of each course, employees 
pay $12.50. Here again reimbursement is 
made by the Company according to the same 
grade and percentage basis used in Bowman’s 
general training program. Over nine hundred 
employees have availed themselves of the 
opportunities given them by their employer 
to learn more about their jobs and more about 
dairy operations. 

Students attend one class a week for six- 
teen weeks, and each class period lasts about 
an hour and a half. Certificates are awarded 
all successful students indicating their com- 
pletion of specialized studies. Bowman cele- 
brates “Graduation Night” at the end of each 
semester. At a banquet for the graduates, 
there is entertainment, appropriate talks by 
celebrities, and the affair is climaxed when 
reimbursement checks are presented the leis- 
ure-time students. 

Bowman Dairy Company’s well rounded 
program is a tremendous step forward in 
adult education, and is a convincing sign of 
Bowman’s interest in each employee’s success, 
ambition, and happiness. 
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YOU SEE 
| BURROUGHS MACHINES 


Burroughs has always been first in developing machines and operating 
features to make office work simpler, faster, easier. This is the continu- 
ing objective of a research staff that works in close cooperation with 
businessmen and operators everywhere. Today, more engineers and 
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THE CHALLENGE OF SPECIAL LIBRARIANSHIP 


KATHLEEN B. STEBBINS, Executive Secretary, 
Special Libraries Association 


Industrialists have been made aware of the need for trained personnel to supervise 
their libraries. At the same time, they have come to realize that they must offer adequate 
compensation for qualified persons. Mrs. Stebbins, who for over five years has been in 
charge of the National Placement Service operated by SLA in cooperation with volunteer 
employment chairmen in its chapters throughout the United States and Canada, here tells 


something of the special library movement, its placement activities and the requirements 


for those desiring to enter this field. 


Mrs. Stebbins received her A.B. degree from Smith College and her B.S. degree from 
the School of Library Service of Columbia University. 


Before receiving her present appointment, Mrs. Stebbins was employed by the Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Company as promotion writer and manager of the eastern division of 


women subscription agents. 


She also served as the first professional librarian of the 


Grolier Society, publishers of the Book of Knowledge and the American Encyclopedia. 


PECIAL librarians are known by many 
names. In England they are called “infor- 
mation officers.” Here they are often spoken 
of as “research analysts,” “information speci- 
alists” or even “brokers of information.” The 
special library field is as old as the printed 
book. The custodian who cared for vast 
historical collections, the man who worked in 
some branch ef human knowledge in a big 
university library, the person who handled 
the music collections of famous composers— 
all these were in truth special librarians. 


The special library movement as it is known 
today started in 1909 when a small handful 
of librarians, realizing specific needs apart 
from general public librarians, organized as 
Special Libraries Association. The first 
World War implemented this movement due to 
the heavy demand of technical knowledge, 
while the second World War further expanded 
the field even greater. Today there are over 
2400 known special libraries in the United 
States and Canada while Special Libraries 
Association itself has increased in 35 years 
from that staunch handful of 20 librarians 
with a volunteer secretary and no headquarters 
to an international membership of 4600 mem- 
bers and subscribers, representing at least 12 
foreign countries. The Executive Office is 
maintained in New York City with a staff of 
10 persons to handle the financial affairs, 
correspondence, publishing of two magazines, 


books and pamphlets in the library field, and 
the myriad duties of a national professional 
organization. 

In addition to 21 Chapters in the larger 
cities of the United States (state chapters 
where there is less concentration of member- 
ship) and 2 in Canada, the Association is also 
divided into 13 national Groups according 
to subject interest. Here librarians employed 
in advertising agencies, medical or phar- 
maceutical concerns, financial, industrial, and 
business corporations, geography and map 
departments, nursing schools and _ hospitals, 
historical and fine arts collections, museums, 
newspapers and magazines, special depart- 
ments of public and college libraries, science- 
technology companies (with products ranging 
from asphalt to zinc), general welfare, health 
and social science organizations, radio, avia- 
tion, bus and steamship lines, pool information 
and give other professional assistance. 

The various Chapters offer refresher courses 
in needed library subjects as the desire is 
expressed by the membership. In 1945 the 
Southern California Chapter embarked on a 
most noteworthy course on Public Speaking 
(as part of the general Public Relations pro- 
gram for the year), which was very well 
attended. They are now having a brief course 
in parliamentary procedure before each ses- 
sion. The New York Chapter in 1945 turned 


away many applicants for the course in adver- 
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tising sources offered to assistants in advertis- 
ing libraries for the second year in succession. 
Both the Toronto and Pittsburgh Chapters 
gave a series of cataloging lectures last year to 
members, while several chapters are laying 
plans for new courses to be given this year. 
\n Annual Convention is held every year 
(except during 1945 due to ODT regulations) 
where Group round table sessions on the prob- 
lems of special librarianship in specific sub- 
ject fields are scheduled and members take 
away new ideas with which to combat the 
problems of the coming year. S.L.A. subject 
specialists, in addition to carrying on their 
own jobs, during World War II, also volun- 
teered their services for invaluable work with 
the Alien Property Custodian, Office of Stra- 
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tegic Services, War Metallurgy Committee, 
and are now working as an advisory commit- 
tee of the Air Materiel Command. 


The Placement Service 


Among the most important services ren- 
dered by the Executive Office is that of the 
national Placement Service. The Executive 
Secretary keeps personnel record cards of all 
members interested in changing their posi- 
tions. The service is also extended free of 
charge to unemployed librarians, veterans and 
students. Volunteer Employment Chairmen in 
all the Chapters except New York and New 
Jersey (which are covered by the Executive 
Office) cooperate in filling positions locally. 
They forward any requests to Headquarters 


Company LIBRARIES SUCH AS THIS ONE ENABLE THOSE IN BUSINESS TO LEARN MORE ABOUT THEIR FIELDS OF 
SPECIALTY 
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for which they have no candidates in the local 
area. 


Today this Placement Service has a national 
reputation for supplying competent qualified 


librarians for good special library openings in 


the United States, Canada and overseas. In- 
deed, many general public, college and univer- 
sity library positions as well as some school 
positions are listed with this service since em- 
ployers have found Special Libraries Associa- 
tion can always be counted upon to furnish the 
proper person. Hundreds of letters on file 
speak for the well-satisfied employer and 
equally well-satisfied special librarian. The 
Librarian of a small women’s college wrote re- 
cently: “I very much appreciate the efforts 
you have taken, and wish that other institu- 
tions and agencies doing placement work were 
equally as efficient and helpful.” An employer 
in a large corporation in the pharmaceutical 
field stated: “We are gratified for your kind 
help. It is very comforting to learn that the 
Special Libraries Association is able to handle 
such a problem so efficiently.” 

Those helped to find the right job where 
they can do their best work are equally respon- 
sive. A member in California says: “May I 
express, at this time, my appreciation for the 
excellent assistance given me by the employ- 
ment committee of the local chapter. Notices 
of fine opportunities were sent me... .” A 
member in an aircraft company writes: “Please 
accept my sincere thanks for your prompt re- 
plies each time I have written. My supervisors 
at the company are amazed at the cooperation 
of the Special Libraries Association in job 
placement. It is an outstanding service and I 
do appreciate it very much.” 


The employment service has consistently 
maintained an average of better than 50% in 
placement—an unusualy high one for this type 


of work. During the Association year of 
1945-46, 315 librarians or assistants used the 
Placement service successfully. Several vet- 


erans were placed in better positions than 
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those they left when entering the armed serv- 
ices while a number of candidates received 
overseas appointments with the Special Sery- 
ices Division of the U. S. Army and the Divi- 
sion of Institutes and Libraries of the U. §, 
State Department. 

One reason that S.L.A.’s placement work has 
received such wide commendation is because 
of the high quality of its recommendations, 
The Executive Board, concerned with this sub- 
ject, voted that, upon consideration of main- 
taining the integrity of S.L.A.’s Placement 
Service, both from the point of view of satis- 
faction to be given to employers who may 
want future recommendations and the point 
of view of members of S.L.A., whose interest 
in placement must be protected, no informa- 
tion relative to the merits or desirability of 
any employer or any prospective place of em- 
ployment be withheld. This has been carried 
out consistently and frank appraisals are given 
to both employer and prospective employee. 

Another reason for the success of this work 
is the speed with which it is conducted. All 
requests are handled, whenever possible, 
within 24 hours. When a request for a librar- 
ian or an assistant is received via telephone or 
mail, the entire field of candidates is examined 
and notices are sent direct to qualified persons 
on the same day. If the employer wishes a 
listing of persons together with qualifications, 
the letter is on its way within 24 hours. Be- 
cause it does take considerably more time to 
send the employer a resume of each candidate, 
notices are usually sent direct to interested 
applicants. The candidate, having all the es- 
sential facts about the position, is then free to 
apply or not as he wishes. 

Employers are always asked to cooperate in 
keeping records up-to-date by notifying the 
association as soon as a position is filled. 
Since this request is not always heeded, tele- 
phone calls are made every few days to com- 
panies listing vacancies in the New York area, 
while letters are sent to out-of-town firms after 
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A GROUP OF EMPLOYEES ENGAGED IN RESEARCH 


a period of two or three weeks. It has not 
been found possible to separate the personnel 
record cards on file by any arbitrary distinc- 
tions such as training, experience or age. The 
only separate files kept are those for persons 
who wish part-time or temporary work only, 
and the science-technology librarians who have 
either graduate work or college major or 
minor in science. This saves a great deal of 
time as practically all technical calls can be 
filled from this letter file whether they are in 
engineering, chemical, metallurgical or other 
fields. 

Through the Training and Professional Ac- 
tivities Committee of Special Libraries Associ- 
ation a concerted drive has been made to inter- 
est qualified young college students to enter the 


special library field. A pamphlet headlining 
opportunities in aviation, radio, chemical and 
financial libraries, called “This Might Be 
You,” has been circulated by the thousands in 
colleges and high schools and is still available 
gratis from the Executive Office, as is “Special 
Librarianship as a Career,” prepared by Miss 
Ruth Savord, Librarian of the Council on For- 
eign Relations. The latter gives more specific 
information about the qualifications and train- 
ing needed for this field and lists the accredited 
library schools. Special librarians have been 
provided as speakers for many of the colleges 
in the east and midwest and appointments are 
held in the New York office daily with college 
students concerned with their future profes- 
sions. 
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What it Takes to Succeed 


The requirements necessary for this field 
are, first of all, a better than average intelli- 
gence, a genuine liking for people, an interest 
in hard digging for facts, an open, extrovert 
personality—one that can adapt as easily to 
the most luxu~ious office in a corporation with 
a large library and a sizable staff as to a one- 
man library in a small business with a tiny 
cubbyhole for a library; a person who “has 
what it takes” and wants to show the world 
that he can really make something out of this 
exciting profession. 

It is a field which definitely offers a wonder- 
ful future not only at home but abroad. For- 
eign libraries are crying for help and through 
S.L.A.’s International Relations Committee it 
is hoped that eventually an exchange program 
for librarians can be worked out with American 
librarians gaining experience in foreign librar- 
ies while the foreign librarians learn American 
special library methods. An _ International 
Conference of Librarians was held in Novem- 
ber, 1946, in Paris with many special librar- 
ians in attendance. This is but the first step, 
it is hoped, in international cooperation and 
in pooling knowledge and resources in this 
important profession. Meanwhile, American 
special librarians are donating vast stores of 
research and technical materials to the Amer- 
ican Book Center, Inc., for shipment overseas 
to devastated libraries, in an attempt to re- 
build what the war so wantonly destroyed. 


The special library profession, as is the 
library profession in general, is primarily a 


woman’s field. Indeed, almost 90% of all 
library positions are held by the fair sex. In 
the past this has probably been due to the 
“genteelness” of the profession and the idea 
that a woman could be paid less than a man 
for the same work. However, those boys and 
girls whose qualifications point toward this 
type of work should certainly investigate all 
the possibilities before deciding upon a career. 
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Educational Requirements 


The education required for special library 
work is, first, a good general college education 
leading to an A.B. or B.S. degree. Next an 
interest in some specific subject or subjects in 
which the students would like to work. The 
biggest demand right now is, of course, for 
science graduates. Hundreds of chemical and 
other scientific firms engaged in the study of 
electronics, radar, atomc energy, etc., are 
undergoing a terrific post-war expansion and 
are asking for trained technical librarians. A 
reading knowledge of at least one foreign lan- 
guage is always helpful in the special library 
field. The government is doing a tremendous 
amount of sponsored research in jet propul- 
sion, guided missiles and all types of atomic 
energy, etc., and each special collection needs 
a competent librarian in charge. Scientific 
libraries, which offer the biggest salaries, 
usually call for French and scientific German, 
while Russian is definitely coming to the fore 
in the technical field. Spanish and Portuguese 
are exceedingly helpful in firms dealing with 
South America. However, no one person is 
expected to possess a working knowledge of all 
languages. 


Business, financial and industrial libraries 
offer the next biggest opportunity. Some 
economics is helpful, but it is only rarely that 
a major in economics is required. History, 
international affairs, government and political 
science are almost equally important in these 
turbulent times and fit a student for special 
library work in historical or international col- 
lections, on newspapers and news magazines as 
well as for many government libraries. Two 
fairly recently expanding fields of special 
librarianship are geography and map libraries 
(particularly in the government) and patients’ 
libraries. Due to the rapid expansion of the 
hospital program of the U. S. Veterans Admin- 
istration it will be well for those students with 
a background of psychology and a natural lik- 
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ing of people and an urge to be of service to 
humanity, to consider this type of library 
work, 

Aviation and all forms of transportation 
offer an exciting future. The many aircraft 
concerns all maintain technical libraries and 
need physics, mathematics and engineering 
(when they can get them), but the strictly 
transport companies require only a college 
background with an interest in foreign coun- 
tries. Steamships and trains are contemplat- 
ing installing libraries both for employees and 
for travellers and should also be considered by 
those who would like to see the world. Radio 
is still in the process of development and 
should lead to an excellent future for special 
librarians. To date only the large chains or 
bigger radio stations have installed libraries, 
but smaller stations are beginning to find a 
special collection of great assistance to the re- 
search department. Here again a general 
informational background is all that is neces- 
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sary. The motion picture companies have 
excellent libraries on the west coast and, as the 
industry expands, will undoubtedly establish 


additional collections in the east. 


After the Library Degree 


After the student has secured a college de- 
gree the next step is library school. At present 
36 library schools in the United States and 
Canada have been accredited by the Board of 
Education for Librarianship of the American 
Library Association. Some of these offer both 
a fourth year in college leading to a B.S. 
degree in library science as well as a graduate 
year of library work which bestows a B.S. in 
addition to the A.B. or B.S. the student has 
already earned. Approximately 12 schools at 
the present time give courses designed to head 
the student toward a career in special libraries. 

Those persons who feel they should start on 
a career immediately upon graduation from 
college may do so but are advised to take 








The lack of complete education is a lifelong 
handicap for far too.many men and women. 


For their success in business, millions of men and 
women owe their thanks to their good fortune in 
being college graduates. 


Ww 


_Massachusell Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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evening courses in library science as they 
work. Summer work in a special library or 
library work during the college years can 
usually be arranged and such experience is all 
to the good when job-hunting. 


The rewards of special librarianship are 
many. In the beginning it offers the opportu- 
nity for a challenging career where good work 
leads to rapid advancement—the special li- 
brary is always as good as its librarian. The 
salaries are much higher than those offered in 
public, college, and school libraries. While 
the public or college librarian may do just one 
phase of library work, such as circulation, ref- 
erence or cataloging, the special librarian in 
many instances, must do everything, including 
many duties not regarded as strictly library 
work, such as abstracting, patent searching, 
editorial and proofreading, etc. 

The 1945 graduates of Columbia University 
School of Library Service averaged a starting 
salary of $2200 while next year’s class will 
undoubtedly be higher. 
little experience usually start (in the New York 
Area) at approximately $2400 while head 
librarians receive from $3000 to $10,000, de- 
pending on location, size of organization, years 
New York 
City is the biggest employment center for spe- 
cial librarians with Washington, D. C., second 


and Chicago third. 


U. S. Civil Service classifications for librari- 
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ans is now attracting many competent persons 
into government library work. Beginners with 
a library school degree or four years of ex- 
perience, or its equivalent in lieu of the 
degree, start at $2644. Those with a library 
school degree or four years of responsibility 
in the library profession or its equivalent, start 
at $3,397.20. Professional library salaries 
increase to $5,905.20 for persons with the 
additional qualifications of at least two years in 
directing the work of professional library em- 
ployees or in performing professional library 
work of a highly specialized nature. Private 
industry offers $5000 to $8000 for head librar- 
ians with strong business or technical back- 
ground. The need is so great that it will be 
impossible to fill all the openings for poten- 
tional library positions for several years. 


And Now, the Future 


All through the war years the pressure was 


great to accept positions immediately after the 
college diploma was granted without special- 
ized training. The result has been that the 
library schools only graduated 50% as many 
students as in the prewar years. Now, once 
again, when there is a choice, the better qual- 
ified person is the one who is selected for the 
job. Assistants are leaving the laboratories 
and business offices for special libraries in 
these fields as they want positions which offer 
a real future. The fall of 1946 for the first 
time in six years sees the “No Vacancy” sign 
out in practically every library school due, in 
part, to members of the armed forces who are 
availing themselves of graduate work under 
the G. I. Bill of Rights. Young people today 
realize they need to be properly trained for 
the job in order to insure a promising career. 
The future of special librarianship never 
looked brighter for those about to enter the 
profession. 

For specific details and additional informa- 
tion write to Special Libraries Association, 31 


East Tenth Street, New York 3, New York. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN LIBRARIANSHIP 


Haze. B. Timmerman, Chief, Office of Personnel Administration, 
American Library Association 


and 
Mae GrauaM, Chief, Placement Office, American Library Association 


Since the shortage of librarians has become so acute, the Association has 
taken this opportunity to bring this field to the attention of its readers. By 
presenting this article in conjunction with the preceding one, it was felt that 
greater coverage of the profession as a whole could be achieved. 


HE opportunities in library service have 


T 


Demands for trained personnel are greater and 
salaries are better than ever before. Qualified 


never been greater than at the present time. 


persons find it not too difficult to gain admis- 
sion to library schools; the G. I. Bill of Rights 
provides the veteran financial assistance. 

The shortage of librarians discussed in Miss 
Hostetter’s* article in March, 1944, has grown 
even more serious. The American Library 
Association, the library schools, and employ- 
ing librarians are concerned over the situation. 

In 1945-46 there were 1493 students en- 
rolled in the 36 library schools accredited by 
the Board of Education for Librarianship of 
the American Library Association; approx- 
imately one-third of these were part-time 
students who were not graduated during the 
year. All of the schools report 100 per cent 
placement. 

Statistics are not yet available from library 


*Hostetter, A. M. Wanted: Librarians; School 


, 1944 


and College 
Placement, v. 4, No. 3, pp. 24-28, March, . 





schools on enrollment for 1946-47. Some of 
the schools have indicated that they expect a 
normal enrollment, while others are expecting 
a lower one than normal. The latter condi- 
tion is attributed to the following causes: 


1. 


The crowded housing conditions in col- 
lege and university areas 
. The urgent need for teachers and librar- 
ians has caused many people who had 
planned to study to work 


. The better salaries being offered have 
caused some people to feel they can not 
sacrifice it in order to study for a year 


Between September 1, 1945 and August 31, 
1946 the Placement Office of the American 
Library Association received 4 requests for 
persons to fill positions for each 1 person 
registered with it for placement. 

The placement officials of all of the library 
schools report the same story: they are 
beseiged with requests for persons to fill posi- 
tions and have no one to suggest. 
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THE STORY HOUR IS THE HIGHLIGHT OF THE DAY FOR THESE CHILDREN 


Reasons for Shortage 


The shortage of trained personnel is due to 


many 


a 





factors: 


The number of librarians returning from 
the armed services has not been as great 
as was anticipated. 

Many branches of the armed services are 
retaining their librarians; even if all of 
these librarians were released within the 
year there would not be enough of them 
to fill existing vacancies. 


There are new demands from the Army 
for librarians for the Pacific area. 

The low enrollment in the library schools 
during the war years has reduced the 
normal quota of new, trained personnel. 
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5. Many married women librarians who 
worked while their husbands were in 
service are no longer interested in posi- 
tions. 

6. Expanded library service in various 
governmental departments, in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and in civilian 
libraries has increased the normal de- 
mand for trained librarians. 


The need for specialists in the profession is 
great; catalogers, children’s librarians and 
school librarians are at a premium. There is 
an increasing need for hospital and extension 
librarians. People who have good scientific 
background, especially in chemistry, physics, 
and engineering, plus library school education, 
are in demand. In the field of educational 
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use of motion pictures and other audiovisual 
materials there will be a need for librarians 
with special subject training. 


Salaries for beginning professional positions 
have advanced considerably within the past 
For the country as a whole $2100 
is the figure paid to library school graduates 
without experience. 


five years. 


In some of the larger 
urban areas and in government library posi- 
tions these beginners receive from $2400 to 
$2700. 


While the percentage of increase in salaries 
has not been as great for the experienced 
librarians, real gains have also been made in 


their salaries. The new federal civil service 


THE REGIONAL LIBRARIAN ASSISTS CUSTODIANS AND PATRONS SELECT TITLES FOR THE DEPOSIT AT RUSSELL- 


salaries for example range from $2644 to 
$10,000. 

Classification and pay plans are being de- 
veloped in many libraries for the first time. 
In most of the other libraries salary schedules 
are being studied 


ALA Salary Policy Statement 


The Council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation has recently adopted the following 
Salary Policy Statement applying to all types 
of libraries: 

A. The minimum annual entrance or base 

salary for a beginning position in the 
professional service should not be less 


than $2100. 





VILLE, TENNESSEE 
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B. The minimum annual entrance or base 
salary for the subprofessional, clerical, 
custodial, and other services should not 
be less than the standard prevailing rate 
for similar work in the community. 


C. The library which has not increased the 
minimum annual entrance or base salary 
for each class of position by at least 33 
per cent above its 1941 level and has 
not increased increments and maximum 
rates proportionately should do so to 
meet the increased cost of living. 


D. Any library whose prewar salary sched- 
ule was below the A.L.A. minimum sal- 
ary schedule for a library of it class 
should now bring the minimum annual 
entrance or base salary, increments, and 
maximum rate for each class of position 
at least to the A.L.A. minimum salary 
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range and should also add 33 per cent. 


Some advance has also been made in short- 
ening the hours of work, increasing vacations, 
setting up retirement plans and improving 
other conditions of employment which should 


make library work more attractive as a career 
service. 


Counsellors who have the responsibility of 
advising with high school and college students 
in the choice of a career should familiarize 
themselves with the opportunities the profes- 
sion offers an individual for rendering service 
and for professional advancement. Informa- 
tion on educational requirements and a list 
of accredited library schools can be obtained 
from Anita M. Hostetter, Secretary Board 
of Education for Librarianship, American 
Library Association, 50 E. Huron Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


offers for returning Veterans, recent high school graduates, and others’ 


a Variety of Courses in Day and Evening Classes 


Learning in a Friendly Atmosphere 


MEDICINE DENTISTRY NURSING PHARMACY 


LAW TEACHING BUSINESS SOCIAL WORK 


LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES ALL BRANCHES OF ENGINEERING 


Write to the Registrar 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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STUDENTS, COUNSELORS AND WORKERS EVALUATE 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION PAMPHLETS 





May LeiTH SHACKEL, Director of Placement, 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 


With the abundance of occupational information pamphlets being 
printed, counselors and students alike are clamoring for assistance in 
determining which ones are most reliable. Dr. Shackel here presents the 
results of a survey on this subject which she recently conducted. 

Before accepting her present position, Dr. Shackel was Associate 
Editor of the Wisconsin State Employee Magazine. She has also served as 
a graduate assistant in both guidance and journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin and prior to this taught dramatics, radio and English in Roose- 
velt High School, Minneapolis. 

Dr. Shackel, who is a member of the Minneapolis Vocational Guid- 
ance Association and the Minnesota Placement Association, received her 
A.B. degree from Carleton College, her M.A. degree in speech from the 
University of Minnesota, her M.A. degree in journalism from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and her Ph.D. in education from the same institution. 





66 A FTER a G. I. is discharged from the 

service and starts out to look for a 
civilian job in the United States, he will find 
that he can choose from nearly twenty thous- 
and different ways of earning a living,” 
according to the Army Vocational Information 
Handbook. 

The discharged veterans are not the only 
ones who face the necessity of making a voca- 
tional choice. There are over 1,750,000 boys 
and girls graduated from high schools each 
year who must decide on a course for the 
future. 

In the pre-war period the adult often faced 
the necessity of changing jobs, as machinery 
replaced man-power, as progress wiped out 
certain occupations, or as a worker's age 
eliminated him from his earlier vocation. In 
the years following the Second World War 
even more adults than usual are finding it 
necessary to choose a new occupation. Mil- 
lions of-displaced war workers have joined the 
millions of returned veterans in seeking voca- 
tional guidance. 

It has been found true that the average high 
school graduate can adapt himself with equal 
success to any one of 20 or more different 
kinds of work. In order that he may know 
many of the 20,000 different ways of earning 
a living and choose intelligently one or more 





from his several possibilities, he should be 
given correct and pertinent occupational infor- 
mation. 

Aside from the vocational guidance implica- 
tions, a study of the world’s work should be 
an integral part of everyone’s education. In 
order to be a good citizen, it is necessary to 
have sympathy for and understanding of the 
work of others. We are too free to condemn 
what we do not understand. 

Vocational literature has been recommended 
to keep trained vocational guidance workers up 
to date, to rescue untrained counselors who 
have had vocational guidance thrust upon 
them, and to assist youth in choosing a voca- 
tion through the printed page. Bibliographies 
of monographs, periodicals, pamphlets, bulle- 
tins, brochures, and books are on the market. 
It would seem that thousands of these occupa- 
tional publications are turned out yearly. 

How then is one to know which of these 
materials are of particular value for a specific 
purpose or use? Who is to determine just 
how valuable a given occupational monograph 
is in a given situation? Should the persons 
who use the materials—that is the guidance 
workers, teachers, parents, welfare workers, 
and administrators—select what they feel to 
be most thorough and apropriate? Should 
those who are seeking information be con- 
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sulted as to their likes and dislikes? Should 
the workers in the fields represented be asked 
their opinion of the accuracy with which their 
work is being presented? 

How are we to avoid the pitfalls of attractive 
covers, “free” circulation, copies available in 
large numbers, and clever propaganda, used 
to snare recruits for underpaid professions 
and dangerous types of work? 

In smaller schools, especially, selection and 
evaluation of occupational materials to be used 
in vocational guidance is too often left to a 
librarian, cloistered among her books; to an 
already over-burdened English or social stud- 
ies teacher; or to a budget-harassed admin- 
istrator who may include thankfully anything 
listed as “free.” 

The problem of choice grows more complex 
every year as the output of occupational infor- 
mation increases. That the past two decades 
have witnessed a remarkable development in 
the field of occupational literature is evidenced 
by the comparison of two bibliographies. In 
1927, in listing pamphlet literature, May 
Rogers Lane mentioned that in recent studies, 
17 sources of this literature yielded over 150 
studies. In 1946 Gertrude Forrester in Occu- 
pations, A Selected List of Pamphlets, lists 
1500 pamphlets, stemming from 750 sources. 

In response to queries from counselors, 
students, administrators, and others called 
upon to dispense occupational information, 
a study was carried on at the University of 
Wisconsin during the year 1945-1946 to dis- 
cover what qualities were common to the 
pamphlets considered valuable by counselees, 
counselors, employers, and workers. 

The investigation consisted of a combina- 
tion of interview and questionnaire reports 
which were secured from the reactions of 80 
students, the opinions of 80 counselors, and 
the judgments of 80 workers on a sampling of 
80 pamphlets. These were chosen from repre- 
sentative publications based on the Major 
Occupational Groups and Divisions as given 
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in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles of 
the United States Employment Service. The 
occupations and professions included were 
those which counselors stated were most often 
asked about in vocational guidance situtations. 


What Constitutes a Satisfactory Pamphlet? 


Numerous groups have set up outlines or 
written articles for the construction of a good 
occupational guidance pamphlet. Ten of 
these, including The Basic Outline, a product 
of the National Guidance Association, were 
compared. From the requirements listed by 
these ten authoritative writers and groups, 
the following definition was formulated for a 
satisfactory pamphlet: 

“A valuable occupational study is of recent 
date, is based on careful research, gives an 
accurate job analysis, tells the reader exactly 
what he may expect, what the educational 
physical, mental, and personal requirements 
are, where he can find such work, how to enter 
it, and in what related occupations he will be 
prepared. The information is written objec- 
tively, in an interesting style, is well-illustrated 
and attractively presented.” 

Questionnaires were devised to find out 
whether or not the pamphlets under considera- 
tion contained the items listed as necessary in 
a majority of the ten formulas mentioned 
above. Each rater was asked to give the book- 
let a subjective rating of “excellent,” “very 
good,” “good,” “fair,” or “poor,” on each of 
the three divisions: Information, Appearance, 
and Interest. 

After the results of the 240 questionnaires 
had been compiled these facts became evident: 

Only 18 per cent of the students rated the 
pamphlets “excellent” on information. Some 
of them were unable to find the items which 
were asked about in the questionnaire. Dis- 
crepancies were noted in the amount of educa- 
tion or training listed as necessary. For 
example: in the occupation of plumbing, one 
student reported that his pamphlet listed three 
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years of apprenticeship as a minimum, another 
stated that his booklet gave five years as the 
minimum. In both cases high school train- 
ing was indicated as necessary before the 
specialized training could begin. A _ third 
source of information left the student with 
the impression that the specialized training 
could begin after graduation from grade 
school. | 

One student got the idea that only high 
school, plus in-service training is necessary if 
one wishes to be a dentist. 

Various other students reported that a col- 
lege or university degree was required for a 
person entering these vocations: cook, baker, 
and dairy farmer; but that it was not required 
but “preferable” for a civil engineer to go to 
college. 

The students tested were not sub-normal; 
they were a cross section of a better than 
average high school. Could they read Eng- 
lish? As well as most young persons and 


better than many older ones who seek occupa- 


It would seem then that 
material must be presented in such a clear-cut 
fashion that there can be no possible misin- 
terpretation of the facts, for in two of these 
cases the booklets were not actually in discord 
with each other, but made a requirement seem 
to be a matter of choice. 


tional information. 


Counselors’ Comments 


Only 26 per cent of the counselors rated the 
booklets excellent on information. Those who 
felt they would not care to add the book 
which they read to their occupational file gave 
reasons which were varied: 

“Useless if you want accurate information.” 

“Author confused about requirements and 

duties of a nurse. The bibliography 
reminds me of grandmother’s rag-bag, a 
hodge podge in value and age.” 

“Not a true picture of the opportunities.” 

Comments such as these do not paint a very 
convincing picture of the pamphlet as an 
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effective means of giving occupational infor- 
mation especially since they came from over 
a fourth of the counselors who were concerned 
with the study. Even those who accepted the 
booklets gave negative reasons for so doing, 
such as: 
“Half of it is good.” 
“Don’t know of a better one or I wouldn’t 
use this.” 
“It is a good supplement to a more interest- 
ing pamphlet.” 
“The bibliography is good.” 


That persons engaged in giving professional 
counsel on vocations would use a_ booklet 
because half of it is good, because it has a 
good bibliography, or because they don’t 
know of a better one verges on what might be 
called “damning with faint praise.” 


Only 16 per cent of the workers rated the 
booklets “excellént” on information. The 
workers ratings were based on experience, and 
this was evident in their criticisms. They com- 
plained that while most of the points queried 
about were present in the booklets, many of 
the statements were inaccurate. For example: 


Seasonal demand was mentioned in 34 per 
cent of the pamphlets, but was accurate in 
but 10 per cent. 

Answers to the questions on “personal char- 
acteristics” revealed that over 85 per cent 
of the worker group felt that good dis- 
position, good personality, and strong 
character were necessary for success, but 
that these points were stressed in less than 
50 per cent of the booklets. 

Sixty-two per cent of the workers felt that 
there were related fields which were not 
mentioned in which persons thus trained 
could be successfully employed. 

Only 43 per cent of this group found the 
salary, wages, or income to be correctly 
stated. 

Seventy-two per cent of the workers found 
the advantages and disadvantages given. 
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but only 47 per cent felt they were given 
correctly. 

It may be concluded that not only must 
certain required items of information be given, 
but they must be given correctly if a pamphlet 
is to be satisfactory to students, counselors, 
and workers alike. 

A comparison of the qualities in the book- 
lets rated as “excellent” on appearance with 
those rated “poor” by the three groups, shows 
that certain qualities are needed to make a 
book attractive; namely, interesting page 
make-up with clear, eye-catching sub-titles; 
durable, medern, attractive covers, preferably 
in color; plenty of illustrations, including pic- 
tures, tables, and charts; a standard size, type 
that is clear and readable; a good grade of 
paper with a dull finish. 

A similar comparison of the qualities in 
the pamphlets rated as “excellent” in interest 
with those rated “poor” indicates that to be 
high in interest, a pamphlet must be inter- 
estingly written in language which is easy to 
understand. 

From interviews with members of the rating 
groups, it was found that “interestingly 
written” meant written in the style of magazine 
feature articles rather than in “stilted text- 
book style.” A number of persons mentioned 
quotations from successful persons in the occu- 
pations or human interest stories mixed in 
with “the cold, hard facts” as adding to the 
interest. Neither sentences nor paragraphs 
should be too long. 

One worker said, “I like to see a break 
ahead, so I can stop and digest what I’ve read. 
When it gets too involved and goes on too 
long, I quit.” 

About three-fourths of the persons inter- 
viewed were of the opinion that to hold the 
interest of the reader, the factual material 
must be broken up by frequent examples, sub- 
heads, quotations or other means which “serve 
to spur the reluctant reader on to the next 
paragraph.” 


Results of Questionnaire 


A summary of the total ratings of the three 
groups on information shows that the students 
and counselors are more likely to take infor- 
mation about an occupation at its face value, 
judging by the amount and seeming complete- 
ness of what is given, than are the workers who 
give critical judgment based on experience. 
The counselors’ ratings were higher than the 
students which shows them to be the least criti- 
cal of the three groups. 


The workers, in reviewing the ratings given 
on appearance, were also the most critical of 
this factor. The students were the least so. 
The workers’ ratings were found in interviews 
to be based on the fact that they have a more 
personal interest in the appearance of the pam- 
phlets that are representing their fields of 
work. 


A summary of the field of interest shows the 
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workers’ ratings to be higher than those of 
the students or counselors, regardless of 
whether or not they liked the appearance or 
approved of the content. It is natural that 
this would be so, as literature based on their 
particular occupation would tend to hold 
interest for them. It seems unfortunate that 
the students, the group whom it is most neces- 
sary to interest in this literature, found it the 
least interesting. 


Certain elements—authenticity, objectivity, 
recency, good style, and attractive appearance 
—were established as essential to a pamphlet 
which was to be rated as “excellent” by stu- 
dents, counselors, and workers. 


It was concluded that in order that the first 
requirement, authenticity, be fulfilled, the 
source must be investigated. 

Workers judged the information most accur- 
ate in those booklets published by: 


The Federal Government 

A vocational guidance association 
A state department 

An educational association 

A public school or university 


A commercial publisher or individual who 
had used research methods in securing 
the information 


If the material is to be objective in view- 
point, it must be free from advertising mater- 
ial. The pamphlets which this study labelled 
as “published for advertising purposes” were 
largely products of national associations re- 
cruiting members for their own profession or 
occupation. Although workers in an occupa- 
tion are the natural source of information 
about that occupation, their opinions may be 
somewhat biased and their statements overly 
enthusiastic. For this reason, it is advisable 


that their opinions be leavened by a disinter- 


ested middle man, such as a government 
department or an educational group, before 
the information is presented to the public. 
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Material Must Be Recent 


The findings of this study revealed that to 
be satisfactory, material must be recent. 
Although the period from 1940 to 1946 was 
an unusual one because of the global war, it 
is reasonably safe to conclude that, in the 
period to follow changes will be just as rapid 
and constant. It was found that pamphlets 
more than five years old were inaccurate in 
the matter of requirements for entrance, job 
specifications, and wages. For this reason, it 
was suggested that vocational information 
pamphlets more than five years old should not 
be used as primary sources, but as supple- 
mentary reading for background material. 

The authenticity, objectivity, and recency 
having been determined, it is next necessary to 
discover whether or not the important items 
have been included. The following items 
were contained in about 70 per cent of the 
booklets rated as “excellent” and, according to 
counselors and workers, were necessary to pre- 
sent a satisfactory picture of any occupation: 

Requirement for entrance, including educa- 

tional and personal qualifications. 

Length of training time. 

Working conditions. 

Advantages and disadvantages. 

General processes used in the work. 

Salary, wages, or income. 

Supply and demand. 

Whether or not the work is seasonal. 

Related fields in which worker may find 

employment. 

Opportunities for women. 

Opportunities for advancement. 

Ways of entering the occupation. 

Apprenticeship and other on-the-job train- 

ing possibilities. 

Present trends and new developments. 

History, including social importance of the 

occupation. 

Bibliographical references. 

Persons or places where further information 

can be obtained. 
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Although some counselors made comments 
that students should not have to be “inter- 
ested” in everything they are asked to read, 
the other two groups felt that an interesting 
style of writing was important. The ways 
which were suggested have already been dis- 
cussed. The use of an interesting style is 
generally favored in preference to that found 
in many text-books, because it will hold the 
interest of the man-on-the-street. Many per- 
sons who seek occupational information have 
little education. They are more likely to 
read and understand information presented in 
an interesting way than they are to wade 
through long paragraphs, tables of statistics, 
and unexplained technical language. It was 
suggested that picture graphs replace unex- 
plained lists and tables, that examples be given, 
authorities referred to and quoted, and enough 
of the terminology peculiar to the occupation 
be used to give atmosphere and flavor to the 
whole. 
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It was also found that outward attractive- 
ness and interesting page lay-out determine 
to a large extent which booklets will be read 
voluntarily. About 50 per cent of the raters 
stressed the fact that the pamphlet which they 
read contained too few illustrations. 


It was evident from this study, however, 
that a subjective rating can never be wholly 
satisfactory. A single pamphlet often received 
ratings on information, eye-appeal and inter- 
est which ranged from “fair” through “excel- 
lent” or “poor” through “very good.” When 
such a diversity of opinion exists on one 
pamphlet, it is evident that an equalizing 
device is needed. For this reason a rating 
scale was set up which could be used as well 
by persons untrained in the analysis of occupa- 
tional materials as by those familiar with the 
field. This five-point objective scale is now 
being tried out at the University of Wisconsin 
and will soon be ready for presentation. 


x = *k Kt 


MANUALS FOR FACTORY TRAINING 


Gass engineering and accounting departments have for years used manuals 
for training purposes, but this procedure has been pursued less frequently in 


the training of factory help. 


In April of 1944, Walter Kidde & Co., Inc., instituted a new training pro- 
gram. The management, like so many others, realized that the basic weakness 
of its previous programs had been failure to follow through. After much inves- 
tigation, however, training leaders had hit on the idea of writing a manual at the 
completion of every training job for use in refresher sessions. 


The procedure for gathering the material for the manuals is as follows: 
When a training need is recognized, and the training department is called in, the 
material to be covered is gone over with the head of the department in which 
the training is to be given. At this time the individuals who are most familiar 
with the subject are selected to do the training. These individuals are then 
contacted, and the material which they are to cover is more thoroughly outlined 
and broken down. Finally, at the training sessions, notes are taken on the 


material as it is presented. This three-way check makes certain that all informa- 
tion is covered. At the completion of the training sessions, the training depart- 
ment combines and condenses all material presented and puts it in manual form. 


To date the company has compiled manuals for 20 different training 
courses. Its experience with them as an effective tool for follow-up has been 
excellent. 


—Industrial Relations 2/46 
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FUTURE PERSONNEL AND EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
FOR PLACEMENT 


A SURVEY 


Convinced that if schools and colleges are to adequately prepare students for pro- 
ductive careers in business and industry, they must be well acquainted with the personnel 
needs of prospective employers, the Association has conducted the following survey among 
its members and other carefully selected companies so that the results would reflect 


employer specifications from all types of American enterprise. 


Those responding include 


representative firms in the fields of agricultural and dairy products, advertising, banking, 
clothing, foods, insurance, manufacturing chemical, manufacturing electrical, manufactur- 
ing heavy, manufacturing mechanical, oil refining, publishing, textiles and utilities. 


High School Level 


Question 1. “What percentage of the people 
employed by your company should have a 
minimum of high school education?” 

“Commercial? Academic?” 

As between young men and women who 
have completed academic and commercial or 
vocational courses, 45% of the employers pre- 
fer young men and women who had completed 
the commercial or vocational course while 
44% prefer those with academic training. 
The remaining 11% merely stated their desire 
for high school graduates, but failed to state 
their preferences as to course. A further 
breakdown reveals that of those personnel men 
who regard commercial or vocational training 
as essential, 17% want 75-100% of all their 
employees to have this background, the same 
percentage require it of 50-75% of all em- 
ployees, 31% want 25-50% of their employees 
to have this training and 33% demand it of 
less than 25% of their employees. 

The following percentage of employers pre- 
fer academically trained students: 13% desire 
such training of 75-100% of their personnel, 
26% of 50-75%, 34% of 25-50% and 26% of 
less than 25%. 


Question 2. “If you were planning a high 
school course that would best prepare young 
people to fit the needs of your organization, 
what subjects would you have the students take 
and how many years of each?” 


Mathematics 2-4 years 
English 4 years 


Typing 1-3 years 

Accounting or Bookkeeping 1 year 

Vocational or manual training 1-2 years 

Shorthand 2-3 years , 

History (American, English, European, 
Modern) 2-4 years 

Business Administration 3-4 years 

Spelling and Vocabulary 1-2 years 


Besides those subjects listed above, some 
employers reflected their particular fields by 
suggesting the following as valuable prepara- 
tion for work with their company: physics, 
chemistry, civics, biology, home economics or 
nutrition, public speaking, psychology, geog- 
raphy, salesmanship, drafting, economics, for- 
eign languages and cultural subjects. 


Question 3. “Do you provide post-employ- 
ment training programs for those employed 
directly out of high school? If so, comment.” 

The answers to this question were varied 
since the program adopted by each company 
and, in some cases, each department varies 
according to the work for which the individual 
is being trained. Generally the courses are 
very intensive and hence are only of short 
duration. In a few instances the training pro- 
grams are quite extensive. Of those replying, 
29% provide systematic on the job training to 
increase the skills of those in given depart- 
ments. 7% have cooperative programs with 
schools whereby teachers instruct in the plants 
or offices or the employees take courses at 
specified schools during certain hours. 5% 
use training centers established either within 
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or without the company to which those from 
various departments go. Some centers are 
used on a cooperative basis which means that 
several companies in a given area use the 
same facilities. 

3% hold post employment conferences 
which serve chiefly to orientate the recent 
graduates to work with the companies. 2% 
offer 2 weeks of classroom work plus 37 
weeks of field training. The same percentage 
pay the tuition of those who successfully com- 
plete courses in institutions of higher learning. 
The remaining 29% polled have no training 
program for high school graduates. 

According to the results tallied above and 
the letters received, employers are not too con- 
cerned with the program of study followed just 
so long as it contains the recognized funda- 
mentals. Many stressed the need for further 
emphasis in English courses on spelling, vocab- 
ulary, composition and letter writing. Some 
also expressed a need for cultural subjects and 
electives even on technical rosters to aid in 
“rounding out” a student. 


Excerpts from letters received 

“I realize that there has been a trend in 
high school and college education toward 
the vocational type of training, endeavoring 
to tailor the student to the job he will fill 
later. A certain amount of this is inevitable 
and perhaps to be desired. However, I feel 
that we should not lose sight of the need for 
a well-rounded basic education for our citi- 
zens, whether they terminate at the high 
school or college level. I would not, there- 
fore, recommend sacrificing too much on the 
humanistic-social side of education in order 
to provide additional time for detailed voca- 
tional type of training. 


“We do not feel too concerned about the 
content of a high school curriculum if it con- 
tains the well-recognized fundamentals. We 
are concerned that the teaching staff should 
have good ability and that along with the 
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learning, they inculcate habits of high qual- 
ity workmanship, character and a sense of 
responsibility. 


“We should prefer to comment on course 
requirements in terms of the general quali- 
ties and skills desirable in high school grad- 
uates entering our work, in the conviction 
that the development of curricula fitted to 
provide those qualities and skills can best 
be devised by the educational authorities. 
Such a list would include the following: 

“First, good work habits, dependability, 
and the ability to get on with their 
fellows. 

“Second, real command of the basic 
academic skills, the use of our language 
and mathematical accuracy. 

“Third, some understanding of their own 
abilities and interests with relation to 
broad areas of work, recognition of the 
value of all sorts of honest work, 
whether manual or mental, and readi- 
ness to enter upon that for which they 
are best fitted. 

“Finally, familiarity with the tools used in 
the work to be undertaken and with the 
atmosphere of shop ‘or office, and a 
thorough grounding in the methods 
necessary for the development of some 


definite skill.” 
College Level 


Employer requirements at the college level 
are not so great as those at the high school 
level. Perhaps the recent increased enroll- 
ments in higher institutions of learning will 
cause personnel men in the near future to re- 
quire more education of employees. 


Question 1. What percentage of the people 
hired by your company should have a back- 
ground of college education? 


Academic? 
Technical? Professional? 

Results show that of those employers an- 
swering: 
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35% prefer academically trained college 
graduates 

36% prefer technically trained college 
graduates 

29% prefer professional trained college 
graduates 

Further subdivision of the 3 classifications 

reveals that of all employers who required 

those with an academic background, 


61% demand it of less than 10% of all 
employees 

25% demand it of from 10-25% 
employees 

4% demand it of from 50-75% 
employees 

5% demand it of from 50-75% 
employees 

5% demand it of from 75-100% 
employees 


of all 
of all 
of all 


of all 


Of all employers who require those with a 
technical background, 
65% demand it of less than 10% of all 
employees 
20% demand it of from 10-25% of all 
employees 
5% demand it of from 25-50% of all 
employees 
5% demand it of from 50-75% 
employees 
5% demand it of from 75-100% of all 
employees 


of all 


Of all employers who require those with a 
professional background, 
70% demand it of less than 10% of all 
employees 
24% demand it of from 10-25% of all 
employees 
3% demand it of from 25-50% of all 
employees 
— demand it of from 50-75% of all em- 
ployees 
3% demand it of from 75-100% of all 
employees 


Question 2. “Approximately how many 
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holders of the following degrees will you em- 

ploy each year?” 
Ch.E.—322 
M.E.—714 
C.E.—145 
E.E.—497 


Ind.E.—55 
Textile E.—6 
Aeron. E.—200 
Arch.—23 

A.B.—809 

B.S.—600 

Bus. Adm.—808 


Comparison of the above figures may give 
some idea of the fields which offer the greatest 
opportunity. 

Question 3. “If you favor broad Liberal 
education, but feel that some specialization is 
desirable, what fields of specialization within 
the scope of a liberal education would best fit 
students for work in your organization?” 

In answering this the majority of employers 
stated that they favored a greater emphasis on 
college mathematics, including trigonometry 
and algebra. Such courses help students to 
develop analytical minds and thus think more 
clearly. These coupled with intensified 
courses in English will develop individuals 
capable of adequately expressing themselves 
in both the written and spoken word. This 
represents a definite trend towards the elim- 
ination of all “snap courses.” 
specialization 


Many favor 
business administration, 
chemistry and psychology. Others feel that 
public speaking is a valuable asset to any cur- 
riculum and is, to a certain extent, comple- 
mentary to the required English courses. 

A few do not favor broad liberal education, 
but believe that such courses make individuals 
unwilling to start at the bottom. They feel 
that such students are not prepared for any- 
thing and must learn on the job at salaries too 
high for what they can really contribute. 


in 


Question 4. “What is your opinion as to the 
value of (a) practical work experience gained 
by students on a part-time basis; (b) extra- 
curricular activities in schools and colleges?” 

Of those answering, 50% label their reac- 
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tions to such programs as very favorable. 
40% are favorable to them. 5% are unde- 
cided and the same percentage view them as 
unfavorable. 


Similar approval. of extra-curricular activi- 
ties is given by those answering (b). 48% 
of the employers consider the experience 
gained by participating in extra-curricular 
activities as very valuable and 45% view such 
progress as valuable. 5% place no value on 
them whatsoever and 2% are undecided. 


Results of the poll suggest that many em- 
ployers are favorable to both (a) and (b), 
especially if the practical work experience is 
related to the vocation which the student plans 
to follow after graduation, and if the extra- 
curricular activities are those which develop 
leadership. 


Excerpts from letters received 

“The broadening value is the greatest ad- 
vantage that can be obtained through extra- 
curricular activities. We might also add 
that such activities tend to indicate diversi- 
fication of interests and permits other than 
strictly “book education.” We feel that 
participation in the many varied activities 
offered by most every college is highly 
desirable.” 


“The studies made of college graduate 
men in these companies indicate that those 
who have taken an active part in extra-cur- 
ricular activities make somewhat better 
progress than those who have not done so. 
Such activities as work on college publica- 
tions, managerships, etc., seem to be of par- 
ticular value. There is some evidence that 
men who spend a great deal of their time in 
extra-curricular activities do not do so well 
as those who keep a better balance between 
them and scholarship. On the whole, too, 
scholarship is a better index of future suc- 
cess in our work than extra-curricular 
achievement.” 
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“Individuals without previous first-hand 
contact with a working environment and the 
different types of people found in a business 
organization are under a serious handicap 
in their first permanent job. 


Readjustment 


Answers received to the questions in this 
section would seem to indicate that some lack 
of planning has resulted in a lag with respect 
to personnel programs for this era. It would 
seem as if in planning, the emphasis had been 
placed on increasing production and efficiency, 
improving the product and gaining new cus- 
tomers once production has begun. Less 
thought has been given the persons who will 
make products or perform services. 


Question 1. “Is your company conducting 
special refresher courses for former employees 
and others re-entering employment upon re- 
turn from war service? If so, comment on 
type of courses, length of time, etc.” 

In reply, 53% answered in the negative and 
47% in the affirmative. Of those who are con- 
ducting such courses, 17% tailor them to indi- 
vidual needs. 7% spend one year training 
salesmen to sell their products or services. 
The remaining offer courses that vary in dura- 
tion from 1 week to 20 weeks. A few 
companies only conduct such programs for 
technical and semi-technical employees. Some 
employers offer these courses during the work 
day and others sponsor them after hours. One 
company has meetings for those not previously 
employed by that firm. 

Excerpts from letters received 

“Extensive provisions have been made for 
the readjustment of veterans returning to 
the Company from war service. Each case, 
however, is handled on the basis of the inter- 
est and circumstances of the individual 
employee, and we attempt to adjust or 
assign the employee so that he will obtain the 
type of work in which he is primarily inter- 
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ested, or the type of training which he will 
need to pursue the vocation of his choice.” 


“Veterans are not isolated as a group for 
special retraining upon employment. Wide 
latitude for readjustment is accorded them, 
but an appearance of singling them out for 
special consideration is avoided.” 

Question 2. “What percentage, if any, of 
your employees are physically handicapped? 
Into what types of jobs do they best fit?” 

The replies are as follows: 

63% 1% or less 

6% 2% 
6% employ 3% 
1% employ 10% 

% employ 13% 


employ 
employ or less 
or less 
or less 
or less 

23% employ no physically handicapped. 
The reason generally given is that in these 
companies the work hazards are so numerous 
that to hire such employees involves too great 
a risk. 

Most of those who employ their handicapped 
workers place them in clerical jobs or routine 
machine operations. Others employ them in 
service jobs, research, development engineer- 
ing, drafting, and supervisory positions. Sev- 
eral use them as inspectors and watchmen. 

Question 3. “In your opinion, are person- 
nel requirements in business and industry 
tending toward greater or less educational spe- 
cialization?” 

75% believe that the trend is toward greater 
specialization; 21% feel that the trend is to- 
ward less specialization, and 4% share the 
conviction that it depends upon the industry. 
Given impetus by the Army and Navy training 
programs used extensively during the war, 
greater specialization has crept into industry 
with the returning servicemen. Consumer 
demand for greater production, complexity of 
equipment and simplification coupled with a 
breakdown of jobs so that workers can be 
more rapidly trained for a given position, also 
make for greater specialization in industry. 
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Some of the replies warn against too much 
specialization for the feeling expressed is that 
if students eliminate all courses from their cur- 
ricula except those closely related to their 
majors, they will not be prepared to contribute 
their best to society, nor will they be able to 
comprehend and solve the every-day problems 
which confront them. 

Excerpts from letters received 

“Our observation is that the trend is to- 
wards greater specialization, but we think 
the results have been unfavorable. In our 
opinion, there is too much specialization at- 
tempted in scholastic training at the expense 
of general education. Our experience leads 
us to the conclusion that industry is better 
prepared for the specialized training than 
the schools and colleges. 


“Industry is becoming more complicated 
and technical in character. This places a 
premium on resourcefulness and adaptabil- 
ity. Undue specialization in the educational 
curriculum at the expense of the broader 
fundamentals probably tends to make people 
less adaptable. 


“We do favor a broad liberal education 
for technical as well as non-technical gradu- 
ates and feel that training for highly special- 
ized occupations should be given by the em- 
ploying company. There is not time in a 
four-year academic course to give highly 
specialized training without neglecting the 
fundamentals.” 


Question 4. “Do you have ‘work study’ 
cooperative arrangements with any schools or 
colleges? If so, what types of arrangements?” 


Of those employers replying, 20% run pro- 
grams in conjunction with local colleges and 
universities with alternate periods of work and 
study. 30% have varying arrangements with 
high schools and colleges whereby the student 
may work after classes during the summer or 
the employee may take courses after hours. 
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50% have no such programs, but several of 
the companies are discussing the matter. 
Excerpts from letters received 

“For a number of years prior to the war 
we have worked with several cooperative 
schools both in the secondary and college 
levels. The amount of time of work vs. 
study varies with the type of activity and 
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ing is being carried on with three schools. 
In two cases, the cooperative students have 
been selected from our employees. In the 
third case, the students selected for coopera- 
tion with the company are chosen by a com- 
pany representative.” 


Encouraging, indeed, are the results of the 


with the type of arrangement which the 
school offers. For instance, in the case of 
one college, we have employed regularly a 
limited number of students for alternating 
periods of employment in fields of activity 
allied with their course of study for either 
3 or 6 months rotating period basis.” 


survey which indicate that employers have 
found it worthwhile to analyze their personnel 
requirements and have developed plans which 
will aid them in contacting qualified workers. 
The cooperation existing between schools and 
colleges on one hand and business and indus- 
try on the other is likewise commendable and 
should be expanded. Because of such pro- 
grams, graduates will be capable of meeting 
employer demands and at the same time of 
living fuller, more useful lives. 


“This company began Cooperative Train- 
ing on the college level about twenty years 
ago. At the present time, Cooperative Train- 


GRANTS-IN-AID AVAILABLE FOR MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


ae American Academy of Arts and Sciences announces that income from its 

Permanent Science Fund will be disbursed as grants-in-aid in support of 
research projects in the fields of Scientific Business Management, Manufacture 
and Commerce, Engineering, Psychology, Education, Economics and Sociology, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Astonomy, Geology, Geography, Zoology, 
Botany, Anthropology, History and Philology, Medicine, Surgery, Agriculture, or 
any other science of any nature or description. 

Applications for grants-in-aid are receivable on multiple forms which will 
be supplied upon request to the chairman of the Permanent Science Fund Com- 
mittee, and are considered by the Committee on March 1 and October 1. 

Requests for further information about conditions governing the grants 
should be addressed to: John W. M. Bunker, Chairman, Permanent Science 
Fund Committee, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


—The Management Review 8/46 








EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 








A Presentation by the National Foundation for Education in 
American Citizenship 


Edited by FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 


mcs the leadership of Sir Ernest Simon, 

noted for his educational vision and for 
his direction of the British Association for 
Education in Citizenship, the first issue of 
a new journal, the Universities Quarterly, 
appeared in November. 

Devoted wholly to university education and 
to the vital problems affecting university devel- 
opment, the journal will attempt to probe 
deeply into the problems and meanings of 
collegiate education in democratic society. 
It will not be limited in scope to British institu- 
tions, but will emphasize primarily higher 
education in English-speaking countries. 

The editors are interested basically in con- 
clusions, supported by facts, about two broad 
sets of questions: “First, those questions which 
have to do with ends, with what we teach, why 
we teach it, and what researches we carry on; 
and second, those concerned with finance, 
organization, and administration.” 

The journal is not intended exclusively for 
members of university staffs. The war years 
have brought the research departments of 
industry and the universities into much closer 
relationships, for instance, and the editors 
hope that the quarterly may play a part in 
strengthening that development. Moreover, 


many of the articles will be planned to interest 


men and women in public life, the civil service, 
local government, secondary schools, and 
technical colleges. Study of the increasingly 
important role of universities in developing 


citizen-leaders is a cardinal objective. 


Inquiries concerning subscriptions or sub- 
mission of manuscripts should be addressed 
to the journal at 10, Great Turnstile, London, 


W.C. 1. 


A special edition of The F ederalist, contain- 


ing essays on the Constitution of the United 
States by Alexander Hamilton, James Mad- 
ison, and John Jay, has been made available 
by the National Foundation for Education in 
American Citizenship. It may be obtained at 
cost, cloth bound and unabridged with the 
texts of the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution, from the Constitution Day 
Committee of Indiana, 817 Board of Trade 
Building, Indianapolis 4. The book is one of 
the most influential of American contributions 
to political thinking and is cited everywhere as 
a classic exposition of the meaning of the 
Constitution. It has been used widely by the 
Foundation in stimulating study and essay- 
writing on the Constitution. In Indiana a 
copy is being placed in the library of each 


high school in the state. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








| er having been achieved, the V for victory on the front cover has given way 
to a circle symbolizing the five freedoms working together to make the future 
secure. Comprising these are the basic human freedoms-freedom of speech, freedom 
of worship, freedom from want and freedom from fear as stated by the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, plus the Association’s addition of the freedom of choice in 
the selection of an occupation or career. 


This last freedom, if used wisely, will bring happiness to the person and use- 
fulness to society, but if taken lightly will result in dissatisfaction and perhaps 
unproductiveness. Before exercising this right, each one must consider his interests 
and abilities. Since the individual is not fitted for only one specific job but is 
capable of succeeding in any one of a given range, he should also weigh his abilities 
in the light of existing competition. If opportunities will not be forthcoming in 
one given field, why should he not consider the possibility of guiding his talents in 
slightly different directions? 


Here the Association has a great avenue for service because one of its under- 
lying objectives is to aid students in discovering fields that are not overcrowded 
and to warn them of those where competition is exceedingly keen. 


Accordingly, let us glance at two fields. In the August 20, 1945 edition of the 
Buffalo Courrier Express, the President of the American Library Association stated 
that “There will be a shortage of 18,000 librarians in America within the next few 
years. The Association foresees an especially strong demand for administrators, 
particularly men, and for experts in science, technology, the social sciences and 
music. The library expansion program is a result of the higher educational level 
of the American people and the demand for adult education, with the increased 
quest for information pertaining to the social, economic and political changes and 
the impetus the war has given to investigation and research.” 


Vocational Trends for September 1946 proclaims the need for 150,000 scien- 
tists. “There are two types of research: basic and applied. Basic is usually 
carried on in university or governmental laboratories, with the purpose of discov- 
ering new principles and laws of nature. Such discoveries make possible de-applied 
research, which translates these findings into detailed data on which development 
of products or improved methods of manufacturing are carried forward by design 
engineers.” 


Although scientists are not too well paid considering the amount of time and 
money which they invest in their training, many scholarships are offered by univer- 
sities and industrial concerns for promising students. Fellowships are also avail- 
able for those doing graduate and research work. “Today no nation is stronger than 
its scientific resources.” 


Opportunities in scientific research and library work? Yes, the future looks 
promising for those who can qualify. Why not look more deeply into these fields? 
With the desire to help the student to plan his career more intelligently, the Associa- 
tion has taken this opportunity to present in this issue a survey of future personnel 
needs as foreseen by those in industry and the professions. 
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BOOK SECTION 


Rather than presenting the usual reviews of several recently published books, the 
Association has decided to vary its policy and print a selected listing of publications 
prepared by Mr. George F. Davenel, Placement Secretary, Queens College, which will be 
of value to placement directors and guidance counselors in. schools, colleges and univer- 
sities as well as to personnel men in industry. 


Magazines 


AVA JOURNAL AND NEWS BULLETIN, American 
Vocational Assn., 1010 Vermont Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

ECONOMIC OUTLOOK, A survey of current eco- 
nomic facts from labor’s point of view, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, 1106 Connecticut 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAIL EDU- 
CATION, Bruce Publishing Co., 540 North Mil- 
waukee Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

LABOR’S MONTHLY SURVEY, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, American Federation of Labor 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

MANAGEMENT REVIEW, American Management 
Assn., 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION NEWS, De- 

partment of Business Education, National Educa- 


Booklets 


A MINIMUM LIBRARY FOR COUNSELORS, with 
Selective Index, 1944, prepared by Glenn E. 
Smith, State Supervisor of Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Services, State of Missouri 
Department of Public Schools. 


EMPLOYMENT DIRECTORY TO JOBS IN 
NEW YORK CITY, 1945, Savings Bank Assn. of 
the State of New York, 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING FOR RETURNING 
SERVICEMEN, United State Department of 
Labor, Apprentice Training Service, Washington, 
D. C. 

DIRECTORY OF COLLEGE COUNSELING AND 
PLACEMENT OFFICES FOR SERVICEMEN, 
1944. Princeton Personnel Index, 2 South 
Reunion Hall, Princeton, New Jersey. 

DO YOU WANT TO OWN YOUR OWN BUSI- 
NESS? Butler Brothers, Randolph and Canal 
Streets, Chicago, Illinois. 

EMPLOYERS’ GUIDE FOR DEVELOPMENT OF A 
VETERANS EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM, Vet- 
erans Employment Service, United States Em- 
ployment Service, Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

GUIDE TO COUNSELING MATERIALS, May, 
1945, United States Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency and Bureau of Training, War 
Manpower Commission, Washington, D. C. 

IMPAIRED WORKERS IN INDUSTRY, BULLE- 
TIN No. 857, January, 1946, United States De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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tional Assn., 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ington, D. C. 

PERSONNEL, American Management Assn., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, Society for Per- 
sonnel Administration, Box 266, Washington, 
B.C. 

PERSONNEL JOURNAL, the magazine of labor re- 
lations and personnel practices, Personnel Re- 
search Federation, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE DIGEST, a digest of 
material in current periodicals and in unbound 
form, Stanford University Press, Palo Alto, 


California. 
VOCATIONAL TRENDS, Science Research Associ- 
ates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Industrial Hazards Division, in cooperation with 
the Veterans Administration. 

IN BEHALF OF THE YOUTH OF THE WORLD, 
1946, Adopted by the International Labor Con- 
ference in the 27th Session, Paris, France, Octo- 
ber 15 to November 5. 

INDUSTRY REPORTS TO VETERANS ON JOBS, 
how companies are providing jobs for veterans, 
1945, National Assn. of Manufacturers, 14 West 
49th Street, New York City. 

INTERVIEWERS’ HANDBOOK FOR VETERANS’ 
INFORMATION CENTERS, 1944, State of Iowa. 

JOB GUIDE, by Sydney Kasper, 1945, Public Affairs 
Press, 2153 Florida Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

KEYS TO VETERANS’ OCCUPATIONAL READ- 
JUSTMENT, War Manpower Commission, Di- 
vision of Manpower Utilization, 1945, 11 West 
42nd Street, New York City. 

OPERATIONS MANUAL FOR PLACEMENT OF 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED, 1944, 
United States Civil Service Commission, United 
States Government Printing Office, Washington, 
Db. Cc. 

POLICIES FOR PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT OF 
SCHOOL YOUTH, October, 1943, Reprinted 
from The Child, United States Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

POST-WAR PROBLEMS, a current list of govern- 
ment publications of April-June, 1945, Compiled 
by Katherine Oliver Murra, Washington, D. C. 

RE-EMPLOYMENT OF WAR VETERANS, Policy- 
holders’ Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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SCHOOL YOUTH AND THEIR JOBS, June, 1943, 
Reprinted from The Child, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
B. <. 

SELECTIVE PLACEMENT FOR THE HANDI- 
CAPPED, 1945, War Manpower Commission, 
United States Employment Service, Washington, 
a Cc 

SPECIAL AIDS FOR PLACING MILITARY PER- 
SONNEL IN CIVILIAN JOBS (ENLISTED 
ARMY PERSONNEL), February, 1944, War 
Manpower Commission, Bureau of Manpower 
Utilization, Division of Occupational Analysis 
and Manning Tables, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

SPECIAL AIDS FOR PLACING NAVY PERSON. 
NEL IN CIVILIAN JOBS, May, 1943, War 
Manpower Commission, Bureau of Manpower 
Utilization, Division of Occupational Analysis 
and Manning Tables, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

THE ANN ARBOR CONFERENCE ON SELEC- 
TIVE PLACEMENT, 1945, United States Em- 
ployment Service, Veterans Employment Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

THE BRIDGEPORT PROGRAM FOR RE-EM- 
PLOYMENT AND VETERANS AFFAIRS, 
Connecticut Re-employment Commission, June, 
1945, State Armory, Hartford, Connecticut. 

THE CONNECTICUT PLAN, Community Mobiliza- 
tion for the Veterans, Connecticut Re-employ- 
ment and Advisory Commission, State Armory, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED 
VETERAN, Policyholders’ Service Bureau, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
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THE VETERAN PICKS HIS COLLEGE, Chicago 
Civitan Club, 10145 South Seeley Avenue, Chi- 
cago Illinois. 

TODAY’S HANDBOOK FOR LIBRARIANS, 1944, 
by Mary Sweeney, Director of Occupational Guid- 
ance Service, St. Paul Public Library, American 
Library Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE YEARS 
AHEAD, 1945, Federal Security Agency, United 
States Department of Education, Bulletin No. 
234. 

WHAT IT TAKES TO BE A RETAILER, 1946, Do- 
mestic Distribution Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of United States, Washington, D. C. 

WHAT THE SOLDIER THINKS, Research Branch, 
Information and Education Division, Army Serv- 
ice Forces, Washington, D. C. 

WHICH JOBS FOR YOUNG WORKERS? Advisory 
Standards for Various Fields issued from 1942 
through 1945, United States Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau. 

WHO SHOULD CHOOSE A CIVIL SERVICE 
CAREER, War Department, January 10, 1946, 
EM 38, GI Roundtable, Washingtou, D. C. 

WHY CHILD LABOR LAWS? 1946, Publication No. 
313, United States Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

YOUR COMMUNITY ADVISORY CENTER (To 
Organize, to Operate), Department of labor, 
Retraining and Re-employment Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

YOUR COMMUNITY AND ITS YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Their Employment and Educational Opportuni- 
ties, Prepared by the Interagency Committee on 
Youth Employment and Education, United States 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau Publi- 
cation No. 316. 


Bibliographies 


AMERICAN LABOR PRESS, Annotated Directory, 
American Council on Public Affairs, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

INDEX TO LABOR ARTICLES, Rand School of 
Social Science, 7 East 15th Street, New York 
City. 

Johnson, E. A., Selected List of Publications of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 683, 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

LATIN AMERICAN JOURNALS dealing with the 
social sciences and auxiliary disciplines, Pan- 
American Union, Division of Intellectual Coop- 
eration, Washington, D. C. 

LIST OF AMERICAN TRADE JOURNALS and 
labor papers currently received by the Depart- 
ment of Labor Library, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor Library, Washington, D. C. 

MANAGEMENT INDEX, Abstracts and News Items. 

OCCUPATIONAL INDEX, Occupational Index, Inc., 
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New York University, Washington Square East, 
New York 3, New York. 

OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION, A Selected List 
of Pamphlets by Gertrude Forrester, 1946, H. W. 
Wilson Co., 950-972 University Avenue, New 
York 52, New York. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS INFORMATION SERVICE, 

Public Affairs Information Service, Inc., 11 West 
40th Street, New York 18, New York. 

READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE, H. W. Wilson Co., 950-972 University 
Avenue, New York 52, New York. 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLICA- 
TIONS, Monthly Catalog, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDE, an annotated, monthly bibli- 
ography of selected materials on occupations and 
vocational guidance, Science Research Associ- 
ates Publication, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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NEWS COMMENTS 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


In its new forty-page booklet, “A Career With The 
Northwestern,” THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY helps men and 
women take the guess-work out of selecting life in- 
surance as their life work.. 


This booklet covers aptitude testing, how the mullti- 
ple compensation plan works and takes the prospec- 
tive salesman step by step through the reasons why 
there are excellent careers in life insurance and how 
The Northwestern backs its men with financial and 
sales promotion assistance. 


This presentation is addressed to the person who is 
weighing his capabilities with his present opportu- 
nity. “If you are honestly and completely satisfied 
that your present vocation enables you to make the 
most of your intelligence and your ability, Northwest- 
ern advises you to remain in your present position. 
But if you feel that your opportunities are not equal 
to your capacities, then you may find in this book the 
answer to your search for the right career. 

“Why life underwriting? Northwestern calls atten- 
tion to the fact that a career in life underwriting is 
called the “best paid work in the world,” and that 
“in any general cross-section survey of business and 
professional incomes, many in the life underwriting 
group will be in the upper brackets.” 

[t's a career in which “you have freedom,” says 
Northwestern. “The very nature of the life under- 
writer’s career makes him relatively independent—yet 
you have all the guidance you need and an unlimited 
future. In most other lines of business, an illness or 
misfortune occurring in the middle of your career 
would result in a period of no income whatsoever, 
followed by a tremendous setback which would re- 
quire a fresh start. 


“In the life insurance compensation plan, the same 
illness or misfortune would result only in decreased 
earnings. Commissions applying on business already 
written would continue, whether you were able to 
work or not. Your recovery would be much less of a 
climb, because your renewal income would give you a 
good foundation.” 


The presentation moves logically to the $64 ques- 
tion: How will I get paid and how much? The 
Northwestern gives the answer to this question by 
explaining in detail its multiple compensation plan, 
showing production, average first year and renewal 
commissions, translating all into agent’s income. 

This booklet has been given several national honor 
awards. Copies may be obtained by writing to 
Mr. Grant L. Hill, Vice-President and Director of 
Agencies, at The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 
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Drexel Institute of Technology 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Phila- 
delphia, has added a degree program, Metallurgical 
Engineering, which was offered for the first year be- 
ginning this September. This is in addition to stand- 
ard courses in Chemical, Civil, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering. 

Additional grounds nearby have been purchased in 
an attempt to provide more needed facilities for ap- 
proximately 300 veterans. These facilities are devoted 
exclusively to classrooms and laboratories. The great- 
est problems now are the procurement of instructors, 
the securing of additional living accommodations for 
resident students, and the tremendous overcrowding 
of all classes and laboratories in the Institute. 


Baylor University 
From BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, Waco, Texas, 


comes word that the Teacher Placement Committee 
has a demand for teachers far in excess of the supply. 
The greatest shortage exists in primary and other 
elementary teachers. Also needed are those qualified 
to teach mathematics, science, music, history, English 
and foreign languages, especially Spanish. College 
instructors are likewise in demand. 


School for Scientists 

While atomic bombs were exploding above and 
below the water at Bikini Atoll in a test of its naval 
s gnificance, scientists and engineers from all corners 
of the nation were converging on the “big little” town 
of Oak Ridge, Tennessee, where the peacetime poten- 
tialities of nuclear energy will undergo intensive 
study. Men with long years of research and engineer- 
ing experience behind them will go to schocl again at 
the INSTITUTE OF NUCLEAR STUDIES, probably 
the first university of the atomic age to be established. 

Their studies will be aimed at answering a whole 
host of questions centering around the uses of atomic 
power. Can it be used in the generation of electric- 
ity? Will future ships, planes, locomotives, or auto- 
mobiles be driven by atomic power plants? How can 
medicine apply the new science of nuclear fission to 
the study and prevention of disease? What new 
horizons will it open up for the chemist, the biologist, 
the physicist, and others? Such are the problems 
these men will tackle in their quest to “humanize” 
atomic power. 

The Institute will lay the groundwork for coopera- 
tive research between the government, the universi- 
ties, and the industrial concerns that have contributed 
to the atomic-energy project at Oak Ridge. Teaching 
personnel will be made up of distinguished scientists 
and university men. 


Central Missouri State Teachers College 
CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, Warrensburg, plans further emphasis on Voca- 
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tional and Terminal courses, correlation between sub- 
ject matter fields and practical experience by using 
nearby trade and industrial centers, and a broader 
program of exchange scholarships and teacherships 
with neighboring American countries. 

The Veterans’ Advisement Center on campus is to 
be expanded. A campaign has also gotten under way 
for the raising of sufficient funds to erect a memorial 
chapel to the men and women of this College who 
served in World War II. 


Roosevelt College 


In order to house its increased enrollment, ROOSE- 
VELT COLLEGE, Chicago, has purchased the ten- 
story Auditorium Building, formerly the center of the 


city’s dramatic and musical life, to house its increased 
enrollment. 


Known for its policy of “no quotas of any kind,” 
and with a student body of all races and creeds, this 
accredited college of liberal arts,, science, commerce 
and music was founded in 1945 by President Edward 
J. Sparling and a group of faculty members of the 
former Central YMCA College, assisted by citizen 
backers. 


Pepsi-Cola Company 


As part of its public service program, the PEPSI- 
COLA COMPANY, Palo Alto, California, awards 
four-year college scholarships to outstanding high 


school seniors solely on the basis of aptitude, schol- 
astic standing, notable leadership and real financial 
need. 

The planning of the scholarship program and its 
administration have been placed entirely in the hands 
of a board of educators made up of school adminis- 


trators, college presidents and university deans and 
professors. 


The scholarship pays (1) full tuition for four col- 
lege years at any accredited college; (2) fees regular- 
ly charged all students—such as laboratory, library, 
and health fees, but not including refundable or par- 
tially refundable deposits, or the cost of private in- 
struction in music or sports; (3) $25 a month for the 
36 months of college to help defray cost of board, 
room and books; and (4) traveling expenses at the 
rate of three cents a mile for one round trip from 
home to college each school year. 


A total of at least 121 scholarships are awarded 
annually: Two for each state in the continental 
United States and the District of Columbia; one each 
for Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico; and 20 addi- 
tional scholarships for Negro students in the South- 
ern states. which have separate school system for 
Negroes. 

If in the opinion of the Board a scholarship holder 
does unusually distinguished undergraduate work, he 
may be awarded a three or four-year graduate fellow- 
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ship of $1500 per year. A maximum of five such fel- 
lowships will be granted in any one year. 

More than 600 certificates of merit are awarded, 
one to each of the five runners-up for each scholar- 
ship. The certificate of merit carries a cash award of 
#50 provided the winner enters an accredited college 
by fall of 1947. This award, which is made immedi- 
ately after the winner enters college, is intended to 
help defray cost of books, supplies and incidentals. 


Any high school student, boy or girl, graduating 
during the year 1947, without regard to race, creed or 
color, who is voted by his classmates as the boy or 
girl most likely to make an important contribution to 
human progress is eligible to become a candidate for 
a scholarship. A senior class election must be held. 

All seniors chosen as candidates will take a written 
test in their own schools at 9 a.m. Friday, February 
14, 1947. This will be a two-hour test of general 
scholastic aptitude, similar to any college aptitude 
test, which has been especially prepared for this com- 
petition by the College Entrance Examination Board. 
No specific courses are required as preparation for the 
test, and no student who has done acceptable work 
in a typical high school course will be handicapped 
in answering the questions. 


The test will be administered by two members of 
the high school staff, and the individual tests scored 
by the College Entrance Board. Then on the basis 
of the test score, school record, certain requested 
recommendations and financial need, the Pepsi-Cola 
Scholarship Board will select two winners from 
among the twelve contestants in each state who score 
highest on this test (or six where only one scholar- 
ship is awarded). 


A scholarship winner may attend any regular ac- 
credited college in the United States which offers 
work leading to a bachelor’s degree. Each student 
is completely responsible for making the arrange- 
ments with the college of his choice and for fulfilling 
the entrance requirements. 


A student may accelerate his work by attending 
college during the summer, but he is expected not to 
interrupt the college routine except during the usual 
vacation periods. 

Winners have no obligation either while in college 
or after graduation to the Pepsi-Cola Company. 

A total of 242 scholarships were awarded in the 
first two years of operation, 120 the first year and 122 
the second year. Of the first year’s 120, 96 boys and 
girls were, as of June 1, 1946, enrolled in 67 colleges, 
the other 24 scholarships being held for men in the 
armed forces. 122 students who won scholarships in 
the second competition were expected to enter college 
in the foll of 1946. 

For further information write to the Pepsi-Cola 


Scholarship Board, 532 Emerson Street, Palo Alto, 
California. 
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MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, PHILADELPHIA 


PENN MUTUAL IS ALMOST 100 YEARS OLD 


In 1847, when the Penn Mutual was founded in the Merchants’ 
Exchange of Philadelphia, a president, vice-president and secretary 
were elected. Add a janitor and you have the personnel who opened 
‘the Company's first office a hundred years ago. 


Today, there is a staff of 1400 men and women in the Penn Mutual 
office on Independence Square. Together with 2000 representatives 


across the country, they serve the half million policyholders of the 
Company. 


we PENN worn 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED IN 1847 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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